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Making Sprocket Chain without Waste 


Locke Steel Belt 


Plant 


Embodies Some 


Unusual Effects—Fire Risk Eliminated—Use 
of Special Equipment and Combination Floor 


The new plant of the Locke Steel Belt Company, 
Bridgeport, Conn., manufacturer of steel sprocket 
chain, was designed with two objects in view, the 
one to provide a wholly modern and strictly fire- 
proof home for a thriving industry and permit of 





marquee of the main entrance was accepted Che 
same painstaking care was throughout 
the interior. The concrete walls and columns of 
the main factory room were given a finish which 


is usually deemed unnecessary. The same results 


exercised 





Fig. 1—General View of the Factory Showing the Testing Department with the Presses at the Far End 


greatly increased floor space; the other—which is 
quite unusual—to symbolize in a sense, as the 
officers express it, the company’s success in the 
development of its product in the 15 years it has 
been on the market. The determination was to 
reate a plant that would be really worth while 
artistically. Various architects were employed and 
plan after plan was thrown aside before a satis- 
factory result was obtained. As an instance, half 
a seore of designs were discarded before the 


so far as manufacturing and administration are 
concerned could have been obtained at a much less 
cost, but the unusual expenditure was not be- 
grudged, for, as has been stated, an important 
factor was to make the building significant of the 
product turned out by the plant. 

Various designs more or less ornate in character 
were passed by for the severely simple paneled 
exterior. The parapet is a duplicate of the cur- 
tain wall, so that when the time comes for adding a 
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Fig. 2 Front View of the 
second story the sill will be ready to receive the 
sashes. A double row of panes of cloudy factory 
glass along the tops of the windows affords another 
architectural touch, a curtain effect, this proportion 
having been chosen after much deliberation. The 
dulled glass prevents too great a glare from direct 
sunlight within the building and also throws the 
illumination to the more remote areas of the room. 
All in all, the structure presents a somewhat sharp 
contrast to most factories. The lines of the build- 
ing in which is located the heat treating depart- 
ment follow those of the main structure. 

The factory is located on Connecticut avenue, 
which is a link of the New York and Boston post- 
road, and adds another to a large community of 
great manufacturing plants, most of which have 
been built in the last few years. The main build- 
ing is 270 ft. long and 60 ft. wide, the heat treating 
building 54 x 84 ft., and the storehouse 30 x 100 ft. 
The factory floor rests on the ground—which is 
necessary because of the great load of the heavy 
presses and of the chain in process and the finished 
material—with the exception of the space under 
the office at the front, and a small area at the rear. 
The basements are lighted by recessed windows. 
That at the rear extends beneath the loading plat- 
form, in the floor of which are openings that make 





4—One of the Presses Used 
Chain and the Reels for the Stock 


Fig. in Manufacturing the 
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of the Locke Steel Belt Company 
easy the dumping of coal to the bunkers of the 
heating plant. Basement space provides for locker 
and toilet rooms and also storage facilities for the 
office. The main floor has no partition whatever, 
excepting that which separates the office from the 
factory. As already stated, the buildings are fire- 
proof and the materials and products are, of course. 
noncombustible. The precaution was taken to have 
all equipment equally free from danger by fire, and 
the greatest care is taken that nothing of an in- 
flammable nature be permitted within the buildings 
not even an ordinary packing case. No fire hazard 
exists in neighboring structures. It is considered 
entirely unnecessary to carry fire insurance. 
A siding from the main line of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad provides for the 
delivery of material and the shipping of goods. 
The grouping of the presses and the storage of the 
finished chain are clearly shown in the views of 
the interior and also suggest the routing. The 
steel is converted into chain and in the process is 
eoiled on reels which in turn are trundled, without 
the use of trucks, over a concrete way to the heat 
treating department, and then back into the main 
building to the testing department, which is hard 
by the space devoted to the storage of the finished 
article prior to its shipment. 
The heat treating building is divided into two 
rooms, one for the hardening and the other for the 
tempering. The hardening furnaces, Fig. 7, are a 








Fig. 5—Tbe Heat Treating Department Which Is Housed 
in a Separate Structure Conforming to the Main Building 
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new design by the company. As will be noticed, the 
onstruction is vertical, and the chain is fed in 
from top to bottom, the rate of feed through the 
lame being regulated by friction cone pulleys, of 
which there are three to each furnace. With thi 
ariable-speed arrangement different sizes of chain 
r chains of the same size requiring different tem- 
peratures may be hardened simultaneously, which 
3 a common practice. The water tank at the floor 
end of the furnace is arranged so that it can be 
removed easily for cleaning or other purposes. 

The oil tempering tanks in which the coils are 
treated are in an oven-like inclosure, Fig. 10, from 
which the fumes are carried through the hood to 
the revolving ventilator at the apex of the roof. 
[In this process the residual oil on the chain is con- 
verted into an enamel surface. 

In connection with this plant the company’s 
system of manufacturing is of exceptional interest. 
This sprocket chain is especially adapted for use 
n such equipment as woodworking and textile ma- 
chinery, conveying and elevating machinery, such 
as is employed in the handling of ore, coal, grain 
and similar material, and in agricultural machinery, 
ncluding the great harvesting equipment of our 
Western States. The chain must be wholly trust- 
worthy, for a break may mean serious financial 
oss. Therefore, the company’s product must be 
made as perfectly as possible from the best of ma- 
terials and must be subjected to rigid tests, even to 
the last link, before leaving the factory. 





Fig. 6—The Specially Designed Workbench Used in the Locke 
Factory 





All steel is purchased from the mills by complete 


heats, which are made to a special analysi With 
much of it the billets are hand chipped to remove 
imperfections before rolling into final form Chis 
product is a heat treated steel averaging 230,000 lb. 


per tensile strength. With all elements in- 
cluding phosphorus and sulphur under control by 
practically all good steel and with the intro 
duction of alloys no difficulty is experienced in 
obtaining reliable material. Each coil of each heat 
is carefully marked with heat number, for 
future identification, and the invoices contain these 
numbers and the analysis. The 


maintains a complete record of its product in rela- 


sq. In 


the 
Locke Company 


tion to each heat and size of material on a special 
sheet, containing recording all the 
necessary information regarding manufacture and 
Each reel of chain, containing from 200 to 
t., according to size, is tagged with the num- 
the machine on which it is the heat 
number, the the name. This 
information is entered on the record sheet. Each 
length of chain made from a complete coil of steel 
is separated on the reel from adjoining lengths 
from other coils, and when the chain reaches the 
testing department links from each end are 
jected to a breaking test, as a defect in the steel, 


columns for 
tests. 
1200 f 
ber of made, 
ope rator’s 


date and 


sub 





The Hardening Furnaces with Several Sizes of Chain 
Passing Through the Flame Simultaneously 


Fig. 7- 
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whether slight or running through the whole coil, 
is certain to reveal itself at the ends. 

The first chain made from any new lot of steel 
is given a red tag to insure special care in handling 
and in testing through all operations. When a 
reel so marked reaches the furnace room very care- 
ful tests are made to ascertain the best tempera 
tures for heat treating. Records made and 
future material from the same heat is handled ac 
cording to the practice indicated, and the treatment 
is constantly checked as the material passes through 
the works. All furnace room temperatures are 
checked by pyroscopes, pyrometers and thermom- 
eters, and by physical tests of the 
treated chain. All chain is subjected to a static 
load on the testing bench, where it is also compared 
for length with a master chain. The elastic limit 
and ultimate strength are considered of vital im- 
portance, and frequent tests for these are made. 
As the chain is made in automatic machines, a 
gauge about 2 ft. 


are 


occasional 


long is applied frequently to 


— 








with No Loss of Material 
insure the maintenance of accurate pitch; als 
small gauges are used to determine the interior 


diameter of the hook, the exterior diameter of th: 
small end bar and other points of the link which 
insure its coupling qualities. 

A description of one of the Locke presses which 
manufacture this chain was given in The Iron Age, 
May 12, 1904. In the interim the machine and its 
equipment have been developed in a somewhat revo- 
lutionary way. An idea of the modern machine 
may be obtained by a glance at Fig. 4. In the 
process the metal is converted into a perfect chain 
with no loss of material. That part of the strip 
which is punched to form the opening in the center 
of the link is curled back to constitute the hinge 
which connects with the link that precedes it. It 
is interesting that forms such as these are created 
from a steel high enough in carbon to permit of 
hardening. 

The factory combines in its floor wooden blocks 
with concrete in a fashion which should be sug- 








Fig. 9 


View in the Section of the Factory 


Devoted to the Storage of Finished Material 
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g. 10—The Oil Tempering Tanks Which Are Inclosed to 
cilitate the Removal of Fumes and to Convert the Oil Into 
Enamel 


gestive to manufacturers who contemplate erecting 
new works. The areas of concrete in the immediate 
vicinity of machinery and in other places where 
men are more or less constantly employed were laid 
with pockets, and these were filled with the blocks. 
The effects of the non-yielding surface of cement 
are well understood. Workmen suffer. The wooden 
block remedy seems an excellent one. 


Philippine Iron-Ore Deposit 


An iron-ore deposit in Surigao Province, Philippine 
Islands, distributed over an area of 62 square miles, 
and in some places reaching a depth of 100 ft., is re- 
ported by the bureau of science party sent to survey 
this field. The findings of H. F. Cameron, the engineer 
who first announced the existence of this bed, were con- 
firmed in that the deposit was found to be singularly 
ike the famous Mayari iron ores near Nipe Bay, Cuba, 
in its occurrence; that is, a great surface blanket of 
iron-bearing clay has resulted from the weathering 
and decomposition of the original rock. In the case of 
the Surigao ores, the parent rock is made up princi- 
pally of serpentine. 

The territory covered by the deposit is almost bar- 
ren as compared with the tropical country surrounding 
it, and a considerable portion of the area is so eroded 
that the underlying parent rock is exposed. It was 
found on examination that the excessive rainfall of 
this region had carried away so much of the ore blan- 
ket that the first estimates of tonnage will have to be 
reduced. Excellent natural harbor facilities are near 
these mines and could easily be utilized should the 
analysis prove that the ore is of high grade. The 
Surigao Province is on the Pacific side of Mindanao 
Island, in the extreme southeastern part of the Philip- 
pine group. 


The Miller Supply Company, Huntington, W. Va., 
has secured a contract from the Huntington Develop- 
ment & Gas Company, which includes the erection of 
three buildings, all steel. The main building will be 
64x78 ft. 6 in.; an auxiliary building, 26 x 40 ft., and 
a pump house, 15x 22 ft. The main building will house 
four horizontal tandem, double-acting, four-cylinder 
natural gas engines of about 500 hp. each, direct con- 
nected to double-acting single stage natural gas com- 
pressors. The auxiliary building will have two three- 
cylinder, 60-hp. vertical natural gas engines direct con- 
nected to generators and air compressors. The pump 
house will contain two 1000-gal. centrifugal pumps, 
direct motor driven. Construction will be rushed. 
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RECOVERY OF FLUE-DUST IRON 


The Use of Molten Iron to Burn Out Coke, 
Limestone and _ Silica 


Experiments have been conducted for a considerable 
time by Ralph Baggaley, Pittsburgh, in the treatment 
of blast furnace flue dust so as to recover its iron con 
tent. As described below by Mr. Baggaley the process 
is a simple one, but there has been no actual use of it at 
a blast furnace: 

“We claim that the cost of treatment will not ex 
ceed $1 per ton. The recovery of values is complete 
and the cost of apparatus need not exceed $100. The 
process consists in passing molten iron from a ladle or 
from a mixer in an even stream through a small swirl! 
basin and thence through a funnel 33 in. long, that ex 
tends from the bottom of the basin; at the same time 
an even stream of dry, screened flue dust is fed into 
the center of the swirl basin, through a pipe that ha 
a refractory lip. This lip is submerged in the molte 
iron, so that there is no escape of dust into the ai 
Two tons of molten iron and 1000 lb. of dust can thu 
be passed through the basin and funnel per minute. A 
number of these basins can be used if desired. This 
produces a continuous, even burning out of the im 
purities in the dust, and its effect is totally different 


from pouring molten iron upon a mass of dust in a 
vessel or pouring a mass of dust upon a body of molten 
iron. 


“During the passage all of the coke and limestone 
and a large proportion of the silica are burned out of 
the dust and the latter becomes a firm iron product 
that can be returned to the furnace and remelted and 
purified with a minimum of coke, much less than that 
required to smelt sintered or nodulized dust. The prod 
uct analyzes from 82 to 84 per cent. iron and we esti 
mate the cost of recovering all of the values in the dust 
and of remelting as being not over $1 per ton. We are 
told that the present cost of sintering, under favorable 
conditions, is 80 cents per ton. To this must be added 
the cost of smelting, say $1.25 per ton in large fur 
naces, or more in smaller ones. The investment in ap 
paratus either to sinter or to nodulize is quite large.” 

Of a series of tests conducted at the foundry of the 
Seaman-Sleeth Company, Pittsburgh, the following are 
selected as representative results: 


Analysis of molt« 
before test ; 
Analysis of molten iro 


after test 128 0.090 0.44 
Analysis of product after 
test 9 ‘ , 09 0 { ) 


Test Made August 5, 1914 


Tot 
> 5 Mr arbor lt 

Analysis of molten iron 

before test ..... 0.86 0.08 0.36 
Analysis of molten iror 

after test , 0.80 0.078 O 
Analysis of product after 

test . ’.2 0.100 06.60 3.1 $4.00 


The inventor adds that “in every test the analysis 
of the iron showed that it had been slightly improved 
and in each the effect of the chemical reaction was dis 
tinctly heating.” It is stated that with a funnel 33 in. 
long, 500 Ib. of flue dust can be treated for a ton of 
iron. “The iron thus used is then restored in a treated 
and somewhat purified condition to the regular furnace 
output. Only enough molten iron would be diverted to 
treat the current production of flue dust in the propor- 
tions stated, unless stock piles of dust are also to be 
treated.” Blue prints of the apparatus are available 
through Julian Kennedy, Bessemer Building, Pittsburgh, 
or the inventor, Ralph Baggaley, 1291 Shady avenue, 
Pittsburgh. 


The Union Iron Works, San Francisco, closed a 
contract last week for a large oil steamer for the 
Union Oil Company. It will have Curtis turbine drive 
and oil-burning boilers. 





A Steel Plant in Southern California 


Oil-Burning Open-Hearth Furnace of 1500 Tons 
Monthly Capacity Now in Operation in Los 





Angeles—Ingots 

Southern California has now an open-hearth 
steel plant. Besides this fact the plant is inter 
esting in that crude oil is used as the fuel and 
bottom pouring of the ingots in groups is practiced. 
The furnace, so far one of 15 tons capacity com- 
prising the plant, has been in operation since April 
10, and is the property of the Southern California 
Iron & Steel Company, Los Angeles, which until 
recently was known as the California Industrial 


Bottom-Poured 


in Groups 

of bolts and nuts as well as reinforcing bars. P: 
haps 40 per cent. of the output of the mill goes int 
bolts and nuts. In rounds the range of sizes regu 
larly made is *% in. to 3 in.; in squares, % in. t 
2'5 in., and in flats 4% x ™% in. to2 x Bin. Th 
company has secured Pacific coast rights for th 
Havemeyer reinforcing bar and plans to roll angles 
up to 3 in. and light channels. The manufactur 
ing equipment includes, besides the rolling mills 





Southern C 
Pouring 
Bottoms of the T 


the 
Bottom 


Oil-burning Open-hearth Steel Furnace of 
£00-lb. Ingots in Groups of Seven with 
Is Distributed Through Brick Runners to the 

Holding the Runner Bricks for the Next Cast 
for Next Deliver 


The 


As the 


the 


Ingots 


ness 


Company and operated iron rolling mills. It has 
discontinued operating the busheling furnaces for 
making iron products, but a noteworthy fact in this 
connection is that its pack-melting furnaces with 
slight modifications are being used as ingot-heating 
and billet-heating furnaces. The plant stands as 
an example of the change in product which a change 
in demand forces on the producer. Buyers, on the 
Pacific coast at least, have been insisting on open- 
hearth reinforcing bars, for example, as distin- 
guished from rerolled bars. 

The works of the company has now a capacity 
of 1500 tons per month. Besides merchant sizes it 
turns out heavier bar stock and is a large producer 


11 


ilifornia Iron & Steel Company, Los Angeles. 


Furnace 


The Steel Is Cast in 


Steel Is Shown Entering the Higher or Middle Ingot Mold and 


hree Molds Each Side In the Pit May Be Seen the Iron Mold 
Are Stripped the Molds Are Placed on the Base Mold in Readi- 
Note the Tops of the Ingot Molds 


proper, numerous bolt and nut making machines. 
There an extensive galvanizing department, 
which has both electrodeposition and hot galvaniz- 
ing apparatus, the former including some of the 
machinery manufactured by the United States 
Electrogalvanizing Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. The 
plant is located near the center of Los Angeles, 
at Fourth and Mateo streets, and has direct ship- 
ping connections with the Santa Fé railroad sys- 
tem, with large storage yards for scrap and pig 
iron, and easy motor-truck shipping arrangements 
for city deliveries. 

The open-hearth furnace has a 7 x 17-ft. hearth 
and three heats of 15 tons each are regularly taken 


10 


is 
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rom it daily. The checker brickwork is built un- 
derneath and can be reached on all sides. The 
vccompanying reproduction of a photograph shows 
how it rises above the general level of the pouring 
floor. The charging floor is made of heaving flat 
ron strips, 6 or 8 in. wide, supported on a struc- 
tural steel framework which is entirely open under- 
neath and gives immediate access to the butterfly 
lamper controlling the inflow of air to the regener- 
ator chambers and also to the slide damper to the 
main smoke duct as well as to the mechanism for 
effecting the reversals. The use of fuel oil means 
of course an absence of cumbersome fuel gas pipes. 
At each 15-min. period the oil burner at one end 
of the furnace is withdrawn, that at the other is 
inserted and from the charging platform the move- 
ment of a lever shifts the butterfly damper. The 
amount of air admitted above the damper is con- 
trolled as usual by a bell hung in the air pipe open- 
ng. The furnace chimney is a self-supporting steel 
tack 100 ft. high and 6 ft. in diameter. The oil 
warmed by steam coils to maintain suitable vis- 
cosity and is injected into the furnace by means 
of compressed air on the injector principle. The 
burner, which was developed by Evan J. Moses, 
general superintendent of the works, is noteworthy 
for its inconspicuous size. The pipe supplies to 
the burner form also its support, and the combina- 
tion swings from trunnion connections at the charg- 
ing-floor level so that when the burner is pushed 
into the end fuel orifice of the furnace the supply 
is automatically turned on and likewise when the 
burner is swung away from the furnace, as at the 
end of each period, the supply is turned off. 
CHINESE PIG IRON USED 

The furnace is hand charged. An inclined nar- 
row-gauge track from opposite directions leads to 
the charging floor. The charges are of course cold, 
comprising assorted scrap, including definite pro- 
portions of the punchings from the nut shop, and 
pig iron and the usual fluxes. A large Garrison 
shear permits the buying of heavy scrap. The pig 
iron, which is found to run low in sulphur, phos- 
phorus and silicon, is obtained from Hanyang Iron 
& Steel Company, China. The use of the oil has not 
had any effect on the sulphur content of the steel, 
which is running notably low in both phosphorus 
and sulphur. An 0.15 per cent. carbon steel was 
being regularly made at the time of the visit to 
the plant. 

The furnace is located in a steel frame building 
with corrugated metal roof. The building is 62 ft. 
wide and at present 100 ft. long, but arrangements 
are made for extending the building, as plans call 
for the building of another furnace as soon as 
feasible, this, however, to be of 40 tons capacity. 
A 60-ft. span electric overhead traveling crane, 
built by the Llewellyn Iron Works, runs the length 
of the building, and has a 25-ton main hoist and a 
10-ton auxiliary hoist. The crane is used mainly, 
of course, for stripping the ingots and for handling 
the hot metal ladle, which is of the bottom-pouring 
type, of 20 tons capacity and built by the Baker 
Iron Works, Los Angeles. 


BOTTOM-POURED INGOT MOLDS 


The illustration gives an idea of the ingot molds 
and their grouping. The steel is poured into the 
center mold of the group of seven with three on 
each side. The center mold is about 12 in. higher 


than the others and is intended to act in the nature 
of a sink head. The fact remains that the ingots 
in storage do not show cavities or evidences of blow- 
The pouring funnel or gate is, of course, re- 


holes. 
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moved immediately after pouring. The tops of the 
molds are closed, it will be noted, except for a 3-in. 
hole in the center for the gases. For 
the heavier sizes of bars, which are not carried to 
the merchant mill, the present scheme is to make 
smaller ingots by not completely filling the molds 
so that the bar mills may handle the smaller ingot 
through successive rollings without shearing. Then 
the central higher ingot is not always used. 

The group casting of the ingots is made on an 
iron mold or base hollowed out sufficiently to take 
runner bricks. The bricks are plastered in place 
in this recess, end to end. A conduit runs through 
each brick, about 2 or 2» in. in diameter, and 
toward one end of each brick is the riser hole, 
smaller in diameter than the central channel or 
conduit of the brick. Through the riser hole the 
steel enters the ingot mold. The central mold, 
of course, delivers the molten steel into the runner 
bricks in opposite directions and into the bottom 
of each other mold the steel rises from the runner 
bricks, as stated. Stripping is done by lifting the 
ingot mold from the ingot by means of a 
lift of the crane. The bricks are more or 
broken in the operation, the clinging runners and 
risers are easily removed and the base mold is pre- 
pared for another pouring with a new set of bricks. 
Ingots which stick are ordinarily removed by drop- 
ping a weight upon a heavy pin set in the hole in 
the top of the ingot mold. The molds have a 
taper of about 1 in. in the length and are 7 x 8 x 50 
in. in inside dimensions. 

The ingots are reheated in an oil-burning four- 
door furnace, formerly used in connection with the 
rolling of iron. There are oil burners at opposite 
ends of the furnace and it is operated on the regen- 
erative principle, except that there are no checkers. 
This, as with another similar oil-burning furnace, 
is operated in connection with a waste-heat boiler, 
which is of the Cahall type of 250-hp. capacity 
There are five such boilers all told, but three of 
them will be operated independently of steel-heat 
ing furnaces and instead will be direct oil burning. 
The steam, generated at 125-lb. pressure, is 
by the rolling-mill engines and by pumps and air 
compressors and electrical machinery, the bolt- 
making machines, for example, being electrically 
driven largely by individual motors. An interest 
ing fact is that the heating furnaces will take care 
of roughly twice the weight that they did operated 
as pack-heating furnaces in iron working, partly 
because 1800 deg. F. suffices in the reheating oper- 
ation against about 2400 deg. F. in the pack melt- 
ing, and partly because of the heavier loading or 
closer filling of the furnace possible with ingots in 
the one case and billets in the other. 


escape of 


direct 


less 


used 


THE ROLLING MILL 


The old bar-iron mills have been utilized except 
that a new set of heavier rolls was required for 
breaking down the ingot. Accordingly 20-in. rolls 
have been installed, of steel, and these with three 
older stands make a combination bar and blooming 
mill, with the stands, which are three-high, ar 
ranged in line side by side and driven directly from 
a 500-hp. to 600-hp. Corliss engine. The mill is used 
for breaking down the ingots to billets, which are 
reheated for the merchant mill or without reheat- 
ing for finishing the broken down ingots into bars. 
A hot bed is now being installed for this depart- 
ment from Mr. Moses’ design, with mechanical 
manipulation and traveling table leading to a bar 
shear. A three-high 14-in. roughing mill takes the 
reheated billets, this directly driven by a 200-hp. 
Murray-Corliss engine and there is a 9-in. finishing 
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mill in five stands belt driven from a 450-hp. Ham- 
ilton-Corliss engine. 

W. L. Stewart, president of the Union Oil Com- 
pany, Los Angeles, is president of the Southern 
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California Iron & Steel Company, and A. C. De 
man, Jr., is vice-president and general manage: 
S. K. Rindge, Los Angeles, is treasurer and A. \ 
Grier is secretary. 


Choosing and Training the College Engineer 


A Plan Successfully Conducted by the Cutler- 
Hammer Mfg. Company in Which the Per- 
sonal Equation Has Important Consideration 


For ten years the Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, has recruited the engineering 
and sales departments of its organization from 
graduates of engineering colleges, following a plan 
which attaches importance in the selection of men 
to considerations not generally given prominence. 
The exceptionally rapid growth of this company 
not only made necessary the building up of its or- 
ganization by the acquisition of a certain propor- 
tion of new material each year, but also afforded 
conditions favorable to the rapid development of 
men of such prior training as the average technical 
graduate acquires for specific openings in the sales 
and engineering staffs. 

Thus the situation made the continued retention 
of these young engineers in the employ of the com- 
pany the principal objective of the plan, rather 
than merely a replacing of employees from year to 
year in order to maintain an operating force. At 
the same time the size of the Cutler-Hammer Mfg. 
Company organization was not such as to permit of 
absorbing a large number of graduates such as 
might be procured through a general invitation ex- 
tended at a number of schools each year, as has 
been done by some of the larger companies which 
maintain apprenticeship systems for college grad- 
uates. 

The accompanying tabulation presents in abbre- 
viated form the net results secured since the inau- 
guration of the plan in 1905. 


Especially selected Employed for other 


for Milwaukee en- service or acquired 
gineering department with other business 
Number Still with Number Still with 
Year employed company employed company 
At end of 1905..... 7 7 8 5 
During 1906..... 8 6 


to bo 


> 


4 
ES aes 5 3 4 
Reece ) 1 1 
1909 5 3 2 
RR was ere a 7 6 5 
See Ess nt eke 9 6 + 

SPR aS seen S 5 6 

” eter’ a.0 wre 10 10 3 3 
To June 1, 1914.... 2 2 0 0 


J) #= 09 DO 


Total. .64 ba 66 49 41 


The total number employed in 815 years was 
107; the number still with the company 74, or 69 
per cent. Of those selected for the engineering 
department at Milwaukee 74 per cent. and for other 
service 61 per cent. are still with the company. 
Those emnloyed were from 28 colleges; of this 
number 23 are still represented. Supplementing 
the above, it may be said that out of nearly 70 
branch offices the district managers, with one ex- 
ception, are men secured in this manner. 


HOW NEW SELECTIONS ARE MADE 


Each year as the spring term of college ap- 
proaches, the company makes an estimate of the 
number of new men required in the organization. 
Some one school is selected and from this institu- 


tion the entire group is drawn. If the full number 
cannot be obtained, fewer are taken, the number 
being sacrificed rather than requirements. A com- 
mittee, ordinarily three representatives of the com- 
pany, including the general superintendent, one 
from the engineering department and one from the 
sales department, through arrangement with the 
college authorities, addresses the students, present- 
ing an outline of the company’s proposition. A 
general invitation is extended to those men who are 
interested to make an appointment with this com- 
mittee at a later time. The committee then camps 
down in the college town and interviews individ- 
ually each candidate who presents himself. Consid- 
eration is given to his general record in school as 
regards regularity and dependability, to his ath- 
letic record, to his college activities, to his social 
affiliations and to his personal tastes, as well as to 
the general bias given to him by his previous con- 
nections. Importance is also attached to his 
scholastic record, although special prominence is 
not given to this item. Each member of the com- 
mittee makes his own estimate of each candidate 
independently of the others, during the examina- 
tion, and the committee then confers as to the can- 
didate’s desirability, which, to make the man ac- 
ceptable, must measure up in an established scale of 
merits and demerits. Thus the men are selected, 
rather than solicited. 


THE HUMAN ELEMENT 

In choosing the group of men each year from 
but one school, the theory is that a very strong 
bond has already been established among these men 
which will continue to hold them together when in 
the employ of the company; will be likely to cause 
them to room together and to do the same kind of 
things, to the end that they will be frequently in 
each other’s company and as a result will carry with 
them, outside of working hours, discussions of the 
work they are doing; that they will hold their in- 
terest in the things they are learning and the prob- 
lems they are meeting to a much greater extent 
than if their interests were at once diverted to 
other affairs. 

In choosing the men the committee also avoids 
taking those whose homes are in Milwaukee. The 
company believes that despite a man’s having been 
away to school for a period of years, on his return 
he naturally drops back into the environment in 
which he has grown up, and in consequence it finds 
itself seriously handicapped in influencing the di- 
rection in which the young man’s connections are 
to be built up. Those in charge of the plan believe 
that great importance attaches to a correlating of 
the beginner’s work inside of the shop with the 
development of his character and associations out- 
side. An instance is cited of one man from an 
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Eastern college, of international fame as an ath- 
ete, who went to work for the company under this 
plan within the past few years. He was of excel- 
lent material in every way, except that his egotism, 
founded upon athletic prestige, soon brought him 
into disfavor among the other employees at the 
plant. An investigation was made of the way in 
which the young man’s time was spent outside of 
the works and it was discovered that his athletic 
ability and his natural inclinations had led him 
nto a very active association with the Y. M. C. A. 
ind the high schools, where he gave a great deal 
\f time to the training of the boys. Among these 
boys he was naturally very much of a hero, a situa- 
tion which simply added to his vanity. He was 
alled in and some of these things were pointed out 
to him and he was advised, almost to the point of 
being instructed, to give up this work and seek the 
‘company of older people where he would be required 
to stand upon his merits in other lines than the 
one in which he was pre-eminent. As a result, in 

very short time this simple expedient brought 
out a very noticeable change and out of natural abil- 
ity and worth has now come substantial progress. 


THE MONEY SIDE 


tecords kept by the company indicate that the 
ost of taking m each one of these men and bring- 
ing him to the point where he is of real value and 
prepared to create results approaches $2000. The 
plan is therefore not an inexpensive one, but as 
compared with the cost of hiring more mature men 
who have acquired what would be of similar value to 
the company through other forms of experience, 
still represents a decided saving. 

Candidates are first placed in the shops of the 
ompany and given, as rapidly as possible, a prac- 
tical and working insight into the various products 
manufactured. During this entire period the com- 
pany finds that the student seldom pays his way in 
work turned out. There is no specific length of 
time for this service and it depends somewhat upon 
circumstances, upon the need of a man in some de- 
partment for which a young engineer is requisi- 
tioned, upon the appearance of some outstanding 
fitness for a particular kind of work, and various 
other circumstances. The plan is not conducted 
according to a hard and fast rule, but is based upon 
handling each man as close observation may sug- 
gest. The groups taken in each year are sufficiently 
small to insure individual attention to each man 
and also his falling completely under the influence 
of the company’s ways of doing business. The op- 
portunity which the plan affords for inculcating 
in the men who are to be the future representa- 
tives of the company, the methods and policies of 
the Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Company, unhampered by 
other experience, is considered one of its most val- 
uable features. 


The Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Company, Milwaukee, Wis., 
which is now building a line of light farm machinery, 
small rock crushers, etc., has developed a new type of 
caterpillar tractor truck employing a substantially 
standard motor-truck chassis. The load capacity is 5 
tons and the drawbar pull varies from 2370 to 9000 lb. 
The front wheels are of the ribbed steel type and the 
rear wheels are supplanted by double caterpillars with 
sectional steel treads. The truck is designed for the 
service of road builders, lumbermen and others who 
have to do heavy hauling over poor roads or no roads. 


The average number of men now employed per week 
1 the Baldwin Locomotive Works is 5045, against 3970 
n October and 7950 in April of last year. 
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Slabbing Machine with One-Pulley Drive 


The Newton Machine Tool Works, Inc., Twenty- 
third and Vine streets, Philadelphia, Pa., has 
brought out a vertical slabbing machine arranged 
for driving from a single pulley. In this machine 
gear boxes provide the various changes of feeds 
and speeds. This machine, which is of the single 
spindle type, will accommodate work 34 in. wide 
which does not exceed the maximum opening under 





A Newly Designed Vertical Slabbing Machine Arra 


’ 


the spindle of 36 in. If desired, two, three or four 
spindle machines can be supplied. 

The vertical spindle, which is 3% in. 
eter in the driving sleeve, is driven by a bronze 
worm wheel and hardened steel worm fitted with 
roller thrust bearings running in oil. The end of 
the spindle is tapered to conform to the Morse 
No. 6 standard and has a broad face key in the 
end for driving the cutters. Reversing cross feed 
on the rail, giving 12 changes and reversing fast 
power traverse are provided. The spindle is driven 
at nine different rates, ranging from 16'% to 99 
r.p.m., the various speeds being obtained through a 
gear box with inclosed gears running in oil. A hand 
controlled rack and pinion provides for the adjust- 
ment of the spindle sleeve. The spline shaft bush- 
ings are provided with auxiliary bushings rotating 
with the shafts. These are relied upon to prevent 
the escape of oil and preserve the fixed bushing 
from excessive wear due to contact with the spline 
or the key seats. 

The table has 12 feed changes ranging from 
0.355 to 13 in. per min. These are independent 
of the spindle speeds, and there is a rapid power 
traverse at the rate of 30 ft. per min. in both 
directions for the table. 


in diam 


Walter F. Keenan & Bro. have established a place 
of business at 17 New Chambers street, New York, as 
dealers and jobbers in pipe and other engineers’ and 
steamfitters’ supplies, steam and hot water accessories 
and factory and office building supplies. Walter F. 
Keenan of this firm has been connected with the John 
Simmons Company for the past 24 years, and is there- 
fore thoroughly familiar with all branches of the sup- 
ply business. 











Corrodibility of Cast Iron and Steel’ 





How the Nature of the Medium Relatively 


Affects the Two 


Metals— Results Un- 


changed by Modern Methods of Manufacture 


BY J. 


Comparatively little work has been done within 
the last decade on the relative corrodibilities of cast 
iron, wrought iron, and steel. The earlier researches 
are now of considerably less practical value than 
formerly, in view of the great changes that have 
taken place in the methods of manufacture, accom- 
panied, of necessity, by changes in the physical and 
chemical properties of the metals. The most recent 
researches are those of Arndt and of Wélbling, who 
have independently compared the corrodibilities of 
cast irons and mild steels, both on exposure to moist 
air and during prolonged immersion in wet sand. 
The rate of corrosion was determined by measuring 
the volumes of oxygen absorbed. In wet sand the 
steel was observed to be more resistant to corrosion 
than cast iron, the the 
moist air. 


reverse being in 


case 


DETAILS OF THE CORROSION TESTS 


It was only to be expected, in view of the com 
plex nature of cast iron, that the relative corrodi 
bilities of that metal and steel would vary very con 
siderably with the nature of the corroding medium, 
and the present research was undertaken in order 
to throw light on this point. To this end a typical 
gray cast iron and a mild open-hearth steel were 
chosen, the metals being cut into square bars meas 
uring 4.5 x 1 x 1 cm., and weighing approximatel) 
30 g. After removing the surface skin on the emery 
wheel, the following tests were made: 


Tap-water Tests.—The weighed samples resting o1 
plates of paraffin wax were laid in beakers containing 
300 cu. em. of tap water, and placed in a dark cup 
board. After three months the metals were removed, 
scraped clean, dried in a steam oven and weighed, the 
loss in weight being taken as a mezsure of corrosion. 

Salt-water Tests—These were carried out in a 
manner exactly similar to the tap-water tests, save 
that the corroding medium was a 3 per 
of sodium chloride. 

Alternate Wet and Dry Tests—These were carried 
out in a large metal bath, the metals lying upon a 
paraffin sheet, and alternately covered with water and 
allowed to drain, as described in a previous paper. 

Alternate Wet and Dry and Hot and Cold Tests. 
These tests consisted in subjecting the samples to wet 
and dry, as in the previous case, but during the daytime 
the bath was heated to about 80 deg. C., and allowed 
to cool at night. The corrosion relatively very 
rapid. The metals were laid on plates of glass, 
paraffin being inadmissible on account of its low melt- 
ing-point. 

Alternate Hot and Cold Tests.—These consisted in 
completely submerging the metals on glass plates in a 
trough of water, heating to boiling during the daytime, 
and allowing to cool at night. 

Acid Tests.—These tests resembled tap-water tests, 
save that the corroding medium was dilute sulphuric 
acid, which was frequently renewed with the two lowest 
concentrations. The concentrations of the _ acid 
employed were as follows: 0.05, 0.5, 5, 10, and 20 per 
cent, respectively. (350 cu. cm. of acid were used in 
the last three experiments.) Prior to drying in the 
steam oven the metals were rinsed in dilute caustic 
potash solution. This, by neutralizing any traces of 


cent. solution 


was 


*From a paper presented at the annual 


Iron and Steel Institute in London 


meeting of th 
and 14 


May 13 
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free acid remaining in the pores of the metal, prevented 
further corrosion during drying. 


Analyses of Metals Used 

Steel, Cast ire 

per cent per cent 

Graphite .... ewe ‘ 2.40 
Combined carbon 0.21 0.61 
Silicon 0.013 1.72 
Manganese 0.49 0.7 
Sulphur 0.026 0.08 
PRO, ns ch Nie RCA Ska eee 0.053 1.06 


The results obtained are given in the table. 


Table Showing the Results of the Corrodibility Tests 
STEFI Cast Iron 
Dura nu 
orrodir tion Loss in Corro- Loss in ( 
medium r weight Mean sion weight, Mean 
rrammes factor grammes factor 
0.1912 , 0. 2210 " 
Tap wate 0. 1860 | ). 1886 100 0 2206 0.2208 
t 0.18358 . 0.1950 
— : y 1 ‘ 
lap wa 0.1972 0.1905 100 0 2010 0.1980 j 
alt wat 0. 1958 0.1987 100 0. 1866 0.1856 a4 
} per cent 0 1976 : 0.1846 so : 
Salt water 0. 2006 —_ 0.184 
i aap dail } mo 0.2950; 9 2128 100 0 1972 0.1908 0 
Alternate 0.4032 eon 0.2914 . 
> mo - 0. SOS. 0 = 2809 
wet and dry {| ~™ 0.3138 » Kt 0.2884; 9° 
0 2174 0.2560 
Alternate 0). 2782 . : 0.2316 oun ‘ 
wet and dry MO. | 9 9459 | 9-048 LOU 0 2750 ( 98-2998 1 
0. 276 0.2586 
Alternate hot _ 0.2178 ‘ - » 
: 1 wk ( » » 
& cold water aw 0.2106 0.214 100 0.2174 ). 2174 
te iat hot 
aana 0.2800 0.29545 100 {0.1798 0.1801 
a oS , 0.2290 2049 Av 0. 1804 SU 
A and ar 
0.05 per cent 0.4418 - 0.4790 ° 
, 6 w , 0.4371 00 > 0.4853 
ilphuric acid ? 0.4524 ‘ : 0.4916 | a858 
0.5 per cent : 4 3260 . 5.0516 
6 wk a 2 00 . * 1343 19 
sulphuric acid +. 3364 ¢.o) §.2170; °°" 4 
5 per cent . 0.0800 nine 0.3114 _ > 
: hr om 0.0797 Ml ; 0.317 9 
sulphuric acid 0.0794 1 \0.008;° Ss 
5 per cent 1 0.4518 0 26099 ( 2 0436 ane £9 
» hr < Z ) . UNF os 
sulphuric acid{ *” * 0.2866 10 1.9286 1.066 - 
10 per cent 0.1466 0.5168 ones Te 
t 33 : 35: 
sulphuric acid ir. 19.1399} 9-1433 100) 9) sop} 0.5005 = 300 
10 per cent 1a} 0. 9608 . 2.068) _ 
ih ). 9306 ( a Ub 2s 
* (sulphuric acids *° "" | 0.9004 { 9-99 100 | 5 1058; 2-986 t 
20 per cent 0.2722 oe 0.7082 ” oRn 
Sh ). 2677 { ¥- sve | 03 26: 
ilphuric acid br 0.2632 | 9-* 100 | 0.7124 0.716 


CONSIDERATION OF THE RESULTS 


In considering these results it is important to 
bear in mind that, strictly speaking, they apply only 
to the particular metals tested, and that their ap- 
plication to the behavior of cast iron and steel gen- 
erally depends upon whether or not these samples 
are truly representative. The authors believe they 
are, because the results agree, in so far as com- 
parison is possible, with the data published by 
Arndt and Wélbling. They are also in general har- 
mony with the data given by Thwaite in 1880 and 
by Griiner in 1883, which seems to suggest that the 
relative corrodibilities of cast iron and steel bear 
much the same relation to one another at the 
present time as in earlier years, despite the altera- 
tion in methods of manufacture. 

The following observations suggest themselves 
as particularly important: 
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lay 20, 


In the alternate wet and dry tests, whether car- 
d out at room temperature or alternately heated and 
led, the cast iron usually had the decided advantage. 
In experiment No. 6 the flow of water was unavoid- 
y stopped for a week or two, with the result that the 
t, caked on to the metals, was very difficult to remove, 
{| appears to have exerted a marked protecting 
fluence against further corrosion. Experiments Nos. 
ind 8, however, proceeded uniformly throughout their 
iration. The alternate wet and dry tests probably 
produce, as nearly as can be done in a laboratory, 
corrosive forces involved in exposure of iron to 
action of the outside air in practice. These experi- 
ents thus appear to indicate that in ordinary cases 
exposure cast iron articles would last longer than 
eel ones—and this is usually found to be the case in 
actice. 
2. Complete immersion of the metals in water does 
give quite the same results as the alternate wet 
iry tests, there being now little to choose between 
cast iron and steel. (Experiments Nos. 1, 2, and 
If there is any advantage it appears to 
wards the steel. 


lean 


The cast iron appears to have a slight advantage 
er the steel in salt water. 


1. In acid solutions the cast iron was very badly 


ttacked, the steel proving in comparison highly 
sistant. The variation of the results witn time and 


neentration of acid is noteworthy, constituting a 
emarkable testimony not merely to the uselessness, 
it to the actually misleading nature of acid accelera- 
tests, when used as a rapid means of determining 
the general corrodibility of iron and steel. 
CONCLUSION 
From these results it is abundantly evident that 
no simple answer can be given to the oft-repeated 
juestion, “Which is the more corrodible, cast iron 
rr steel?” unless full details are given as to the 
ature of the corroding media. 
In ordinary air gray cast iron would appear to 
e more resistant to corrosion than steel. When 
ompletely submerged in water there is very little 
to choose between the two metals. In regard to 
resistance to sulphuric acid attack, the steel has the 
lecided advantage. 


Rolling Mills for Cold Metal 


Some points relating to the design of the pinions 
r rolls used for rolling cold metal were recently 
iven in London Engineering, and from the article 
ve been taken the following notes: 
The pitch diameter of the gears for cold rolling 
nills is settled, within small limits, to the same 
liameter as that of the rolls, to preserve as far as 
the alignment between the rolls and 
As the distance between working centers 
f the rolls is always greater than their diameters, 
there is no objection to the pitch diameter of the 
pinions being slightly greater. Table I gives the 
ery general practice for the proportions of cast- 
teel double helical roll pinions for a series of sizes 
mills in common use. 
It will be noted that the pinions are shrouded 
the pitch line. The length of the necks B as 
riven is to suit the older forms of housing; the 
ength of bearing is much greater for the improved 
pe of housing and may be as given in Table II. 
[he diameter of the necks is equal to, or slightly 
ess than, that of the corresponding roll-necks. 
rom considerations of strength they might, of 
irse, be much smaller, especially when the rolls 
re of cast iron; moreover, the pinion bearings do 
t have to withstand the severe stresses resulting 
rom the pressure on the rolls. 


possible 


pinions. 
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For the smaller rolls and mills used for the finer 
classes of work, the adoption of machine-cut pinions 
is becoming very general, and there can be no doubt 
that their use has everything to recommend it; 
vibration and noise are reduced to a minimum, and 
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there is a considerable saving of power. Where 
the rolls are large, however, the additional cost 


becomes a serious matter, and for these the use of 
machine-cut gears is still rare; but if the first cost 
can be faced, the writer is of the opinion that the 
extra expense is soon repaid. 

Unfortunately, machine-cut double helical pin 
ions are still comparatively costly; and while, as it 
has been pointed out, this is the best form of tooth 
for a rolling mill, it is here the straight-cut stepped 
teeth have their advantage; they are cheap to pro 
duce, and have been for some time in general use, 
proving perfectly satisfactory for the highest grade 
work. Such pinions are, no doubt, best cut from a 
solid forging, but they may be made more cheaply 
by keying two separate pinions on a spindle, 
arranging for the necessary pitch difference by the 
position of the keyways. 


Applications of Metal Spraying Process 


At the meeting of the American Society of Mechan 
ical Engineers held May 11 at the Engineering Societie 
Building, New York City, John Calder presented a 
paper on the applications of the Schoop process of 
metal spraying, which was described in The Iron Age, 
August 20, 1914. After briefly reviewing the methods 
formerly employed for securing a non-corrodible pro 
tective covering for metals, Mr. Calder described the 
development of this process. Particular attention was 
paid to its use in engineering work, special emphasi 
being laid on the point that the process could not be 
employed where the material coated was afterward 
subjected to tension or bent at a sharp angle. It was 
brought out in the paper that the pressure of air re 
quired for spraying the molten metal was steadily being 
reduced, and that recently satisfactory work had beer 


done with a pressure as low as 18 lb. Numerous lantern 


slides, illustrating the apparatus employed and some 
of the work done, supplemented the paper, and at the 
conclusion of the lecture a demonstration of the process 
was given in the basement of the building. 


Improvement in By-Product Foundry Coke’ 


Changes in Ovens, More Care in Selection 
of Coals, Better Regulation of Moisture 


and More Uniform Rate of Coking 
BY C. S. LOMAX+ 
Properly made by-product coke is displacing belief became strong enough on certain alleged c| 


first-class beehive foundry coke whenever the two 
products come into fair competition. A few years 
ago the case was very much the other way. The 
maker of beehive foundry coke paid little attention 
to the efforts of a by-product manager to sell an 
occasional carload of his coke to the foundryman. 
The two processes, as you know, are simply two 
methods of melting coal and distilling out the vola- 
tile matter to produce coke. The beehive oven burns 
out the combustible volatile matter and some car- 
bon, while the by-product or retort oven distills the 
coal in a gas-tight retort with the total exclusion 
of air. The by-product coke oven was introduced 
in this country in 1893 with claims that a far wider 
range of coals (in analysis and qualities) could be 
coked by this process. The promoters and con- 
structors did not limit themselves properly in mak- 
ing claims as to the virtues of these ovens and 
certainly did not fully understand the needs of coke 
users. The process was generally introduced with 
the same form of oven, accessories and methods of 
coal and coke handling as existed at that time in 
the countries from which the oven came, that is, 
Germany and Belgium. 

In 1908, with 4007 by-product ovens in existence 
in the United States, only seven plants (totaling 710 
ovens) made efforts to sell foundry coke, and their 
foundry sales were but a small fraction of their total 
product. A large majority of by-product oven 
plants were built by steel companies to make their 
own blast furnace coke, and coke sold by some of 
the other plants was not held in high esteem by the 
foundryman. Today more by-product ovens are 
selling coke to the foundry trade, and in general the 
verdict is in favor of the retorted coke. 


EARLY CONDITIONS 


As the progress of retort coke has been slow it 
may be well to state some of the causes for this 
slow development, especially in the foundry coke 
trade. The earlier plants built for other than blast 
furnace coke supply faced the following conditions: 

1. Comparatively little was known of the coking 
action of American coals in by-product ovens. 

2. Contracts with blast furnaces were necessar) 
to keep the oven running uniformly; hence blast 
furnace coke with domestic coke as a side issue was 
a simpler proposition. 

3. If a suitable coal or coal mixture were used 
the coking action of the ovens was far from perfect. 

4. The operator had either no sorting apparatus 
and forked the foundry coke on a bench (which cost 
too much) or his classifying apparatus did not 
satisfy the foundryman’s needs. 

5. It must be added that the by-product manager 
sometimes let his desire for by-products dominate 
his judgment in the selection of a coal or coals. 

Under these circumstances it was not strange 
that many foundrymen would not try by-product 
coke and prejudged it as an inferior article. This 


*A paper read at the meeting of the Pittsburgh Foundry- 
men’s Association. 

+General Superintendent 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


Lehigh Coke Company, South 


acteristics of by-product coke to make first s 
difficult in some sections and to warrant a staten 
of the present condition of the art. 


cA s 


COAL SELECTION AND RATE OF COKING 


With forty-three plants now in operation iy 
fourteen States it is evident that not only the large 
steel companies but the principal by-product cok 
oven contractors and the jobbing by-product plant 
operators must have made a careful study of th 
coking qualities of the coals which are commerciall; 
possible for use at the sites of the various plants. 
This has been done by making the ordinary proxi- 
mate coal analysis (including the analyses for sul- 
phur, phosphorus and nitrogen), with a determina- 
tion in the laboratory of the by-product and gas 
yields of the various coals by carbonization on a 
small scale in tubes, making what is known as a 
tube test for gas, tar, ammonia, benzol and coke. 
By comparison of these laboratory results with 
coking tests in ovens which were part of a regular 
operating battery, the promising coals have been 
classified by most of the operator and construction 
firms. The latter have generally reserved the right 
to make coking tests on a working scale in the 
plants they have built, and one of the oldest firms 
has retained the operation and management of a 
large majority of the ovens built by it. The data 
thus collected have enabled the operators to take the 
correct first step toward an acceptable coke. 

Regulating, as this will, the percentage of ash, 
sulphur and phosphorus in the coke and giving him 
advance information as to the possible by-product 
revenue, the operator can quickly decide whether 
a single coal promises to give him the desired cell 
strength, structure, size and shape of coke pieces, 
freedom from sponge and cross fracture, or point 
out the need of an added coal or coals to attain a 
successful foundry coke when he has made the 
manufacturing details of his process right. 

Starting with the proper coal or coal mixture the 
by-product oven first requires to be operated at as 
uniform a rate of production as possible, both for 
the sake of the life of the oven and to get the best 
coke structure. This formerly meant that the pro 
duction of foundry coke was a side issue of very 
small proportions in a plant under contract to fur- 
nish blast furnace coke. Today the foundry coke 
market has appreciated retort coke to such an ex- 
tent that several plants make it their chief product, 
and where blast furnace and foundry coke are 
produced, the care bestowed upon the making of 
the foundry coke and the apparatus provided there- 
for are as complete as if it were the only product, 
for it has become an aid in procuring the uniformit) 
of operation necessary for its own production. 
Uniformity of operation (by which is meant here 
the completion of the coking of each oven in the 
same time) is the surest method of getting rid 0! 
the faults of under-coking and over-coking. The 
former fault produces black ends. The latter multi- 
plies the cross fractures so that the size of the 
average lump is too small. The coke may be free 0! 
breeze and dust and the remainder of the prepara 
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n well done, but each handling shatters the over- 
ed product until it is very poor cupola fuel. 


IMPROVEMENT IN THE OVEN 


Having procured a coal and a possible coke mar- 
t, the by-product coke producer formerly worked 
h an oven inferior in several way to those now 
ilable. In the matter of obtaining uniformity 
oven wall temperature and hence coke similar in 
ructure along the entire length and hight of the 
arge, the facilities now afforded are better be- 
use the builders have a clearer understanding of 
the control of drafts, combustion, sizes of flues, 
ethods of introducing and distributing fuel gas 
n the oven wall, and have made easy the inspection 
f all parts of the oven flue, at the same time putting 
n accessible means for controlling the heats in the 
arious parts of these flues. 

The widespread, and in fact almost universal, 
us of American silica brick during the last decade 
has improved the oven and hence the coke by mak- 
ing the walls more refractory and of higher heat 
conductivity. These properties have helped reduce 
the coking time in the obvious way that higher heats 
could be carried in and transmitted quicker through 
the oven wall to the coal charge. A further aid to 
heat control and hence good coke has been the con- 
tinually increasing use of recording gauges, ther- 
mometers, pyrometers and calorimeters. They help 
the by-product oven heater and operator in reducing 
to facts for his use many things which a few years 
ago were lightly supported theories. From exact 
comparisons he knows how much gas pressure and 
stack draft will produce the right heats for a de- 
sired coking result. Formerly he assumed these 
things from a hazy experience. In a similar way 
he keeps in touch with the thermal value of the gas 
he is making and the drafts and pressures which 
affect this value. 

Many of these matters are vital in a by-product 
coke plant if high-grade coke is to be a regular 
product. Another one of the by-product coke oven 
operator’s burdens has been removed by the im- 
provement in the coke oven door. For some years 
this door was simply a cast-iron frame filled flush to 
the front with firebrick and fitted to the outside of 
the brickwork of the oven. Necessarily, there was 
a layer of coal which did not receive as much heat 
as that further toward the interior of the oven, as 
this coal lay against the unheated door and was 
utside the first heating flue. Doors now used in 
one type of ovens have the brick project four inches 
into the oven. This pushes the charge of coal back 
far enough so that the coal next to the door has an 
equal chance to be heated with that in other parts 
of the oven. The result is an elimination of the 
“black heads” or partly coked coal which formerly 
ended an oven of coke. 


REGULATION OF MOISTURE 


One of the formerly prevalent beliefs was that 
by-product coke was a rather blackish looking 
sponge soaked with water. This idea was no doubt 
started by the lack of the proper coal and coking 
facilities, as previously mentioned, but it was fos- 
tered by the fact that the arrangements for quench- 
ng and handling the coke after it had been pushed 
ut of the by-product ovens were inadequate for the 
task of producing a good-looking coke and one low 
enough in moisture to compete with the beehive 
product. The first few plants selling foundry coke 


on any scale pushed their coke from the oven on an 
inclined wharf, where it landed in an irregular heap. 
‘his heap was roughly pulled apart before, during 
ind after quenching with a supply of water from 
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hose. This method quenched the coke rather slowly, 
permitted the surface of the lumps to burn to a dull 
leaden or black color and wet part of the coke a 
great deal more than others. Coke for foundry pur 

poses was then forked out and carried either by a 
belt conveyor or barrow to the car for shipmen 

In consequence of the restricted space in front of 
the battery of by-product coke ovens, the loading 
had to be done rapidly, and the amount of water 
put upon the coke was left to the judgment of ‘the 
man with the hose.” The result was a dull-looking 
product with an unknown moisture content, regard 
less of the structure or size of the coke. As coke 
sampling for moisture in a carload is a difficult task 
to accomplish accurately, there arose differences 
between the buyer and seller as to the allowances 
for moisture. 

The next step forward was the adoption of the 
inclined deck quenching car, built of iron and steel, 
which received the oven load of coke as it came out 
and spread it in a tolerably even layer on the deck of 
the car. Water was applied to this quencher load of 
coke either in front of the oven or at some point 
beyond the end of the oven batteries, but the 
quenching was done entirely in the car and in such 
a manner that the amount of water applied to the 
coke was still a matter of judgment on the part of 
the quenching car operator. This was an improve- 
ment, but it did not result in as consistently low a 
percentage of moisture as was necessary, even 
though enough cars were provided to let the coke 
steam off in the car itself. This system has been 
improved by the use of a quenching station at which 
water is dropped in the form of a heavy rain upon 
the coke from a series of pipes covering the length 
and width of the quenching car, the water supply 
being kept at a fixed pressure and the valves kept 
open for a definite time in seconds. At the end of 
this period the car is moved alongside of an inclined 
coke wharf. The doors at the discharge side of the 
car are opened and the coke slides out upon the 
wharf. In this transfer any hot spots in the coke 
are uncovered and a small amount of water applied 
to them. 

By making the coke wharf of sufficient capacity 
an oven charge of coke is allowed to stay upon the 
wharf for 15 to 20 minutes to dry and cool. Valves 
or gate at the lower edge of the wharf are then 
opened and the coke permitted to feed on a belt 
conveyor which takes it up to the various forms 
of screens which first separate the dust and breeze, 
then remove all coke smaller than 3% in. by 3,2 
in., and finally deliver the over-size pieces upon a 
belt or chute for delivery into the shipping car 
At either the head of the first conveyor or during 
its progress on the last belt, the operator picks out 
any coke of objectionable structure. If the screen- 
ing and the coking have been well done there is 
very little of this. If the coke has been properly 
received from the oven upon the deck of the quench 
ing car it is distributed in an even layer over the 
entire width and length of the car and not more 
than 2 ft. in depth. The weight of the coke and 
the amount of heat is always practically the same, 
and at the quenching station a measured amount of 
water is applied in a definite and regulated time 
If this quantity of water and the speed at which it 
has been applied has been right much of the coke 
brought back from the station to the cooling or 
receiving wharf is in the condition of having its 
outside quenched and somewhat moist but its inside 
is almost red hot. In sliding from the quenching 
car to the wharf the coke mixes to some extent, and 
it is seldom that more water has to be put upon any 
part of it. After a short experience with ‘this 
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method of applying the water coke is placed in 
the car for shipment with the moisture percentage 
at the command of the operator. It is an entire 
departure from the method of judgment on the part 
of the workman. It is to be noted, however, that 
the uniformity in size of lump and structure above 
mentioned is essential to success in moisture con- 
trol. The 2% per cent. of moisture which is the 
standard in Connellsville coke is readily and con- 
sistently bettered in coke prepared by this method. 

It will be found also that if the coke is removed 
quickly in the quencher car from the oven to the 
quenching station and the required amount of water 
quickly applied, the color of the coke will be good 
because it has not been given time to burn its sur- 
face rough. If the coke structure is good the dull 
color is only a surface effect. 


HANDLING AND SIZING 


In the various handlings from the oven to the 
quenching car, from the quenching car to the wharf, 
from the wharf to the conveyor, over the screens 
and from the screens into the cars the coke must 
either slide or be carried on conveyors and not 
dropped further than the smallest possible distance 
before it lands finally in the car. This is necessary, 
as no amount of previous preparation will keep any 
coke from breaking up under a succession of drops. 

To secure for the consumer an elimination of 
all coke smaller than a 3!'5 in. x 31'5 in. size the 
first of the two methods favored is the use of short 
rotary screens running at a speed of twelve to 
fifteen revolutions per minute with perforations to 
suit the size of the undersize wished. A later 
device and one which is finding much favor is the 
rotary grizzly, a screen which consists of a number 
of rows of parallel rotating cast-iron discs 18 to 
24 in. in diameter. The distance between discs on 
the same shaft is 3'5 in., and the rows are at such 
a distance from one another that the space left for 
the undersize coke to pass through is about 3!» 
by 31%4 in. As the tops of each row of discs move 
toward the discharge chute of the apparatus the 
over-size coke passes along the tops and finally lands 
in the chute clear of dust and perfectly sized. As 
the coke rides almost entirely on the circumference 
of the discs, this form of screen lasts longer than 
the old-style perforated rotary screen and is equally) 
effective. 


MISTAKEN IMPRESSIONS OF THE PROCESS 


In order to correct some impressions made b) 
statements in United States Government bulletins 
of 1910 and 1913 the following is to be noted: 

No by-product coke oven operator sacrifices 
either quality of coke or quantity of by-products in 
his oven working. If done at all it is a mistake 
in the selection of coals or a defect in his oven. No 
operator catering to the foundry trade willingly 
makes this mistake. He does not try to push ovens 
with incompletely coked charges. This loses him a 
valuable and important quantity of by-products, 
spoils his coke and gets him into difficulty. Such 
charges will in all probability break under his 
pusher ram head, then stick and damage the oven 
walls. It is a losing proposition. 

It is also a wrong impression that a certain 
number of hours coking time is necessary for good 
coke. By-product ovens are now built and in opera- 
tion which produce first class metallurgical coke in 
sixteen hours, while others require longer. This is 
a matter of oven design and the coke in general is 
better fuel if the oven is operated at the speed of 
coking for which it is designed. Faster operation 
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is a feature of the improvements in by-pr. 
coking of the last eight years. 


CUPOLA RESULTS 


It was not my intention to mention cupola 
sults obtained by the use of coke made under 
above outlined conditions by our own company, 
as these facts are known to me with certainty 
they are comparative with quite a variety of 
hive cokes, the statement may be of interest. | 
sales have been to foundries having cupolas va 
ing from 30 to 84 in. in diameter. We have | 
no case in which our coke has failed to effect 
increase in the amount of iron melted per hov 
The actual increases noted by our demonstrator | 
cupolas from 67 in. to 84 in. in diameter have be: 
from 5 to 25 per cent. in the amount of iron melted 
per hour with the same amount of coke. There ha: 
been a reduction of the time taken to light up, and 
in every case hot iron has been a feature of th 
practice. The range of practice of the foundries 
which use our coke varies from the making of ch 
dren’s toys, small hardware and stoves, to castings 
for lining the New York subway. In operating 
cupolas for economy in coke used, our coke has 
shown an increase in the iron melted per pound of 
coke. All weights were actual with no allowances 
No changes in blast pressure or other details have 
been necessary. 


Rolling Mill to Be Built in Cuba 


A rolling mill, financed by Cuban capital, is now in 
course of construction by the National Rolling Mill of 
Cuba at Guanabacoa, about two and one-half miles from 
Havana. It is to be operated on scrap, as this material 
is available at $3.50 to $5 per ton. The mill is intended 
primarily to furnish material for the company’s fabri- 
cating plant, which will be constructed later, to supply 
the local trade. 

Machinery from a plant formerly operated at Cai 
denas, with some additional from the United States, 
will make possible a production of 1000 tons per month. 
The present equipment consists of the power plant, 
three shingling furnaces, scrap shears, steam hammers, 
a 12-in. roughing stand and a 9-in. finishing mill, ma 
chine shop, roll department and store houses. The 
company hopes to have the plant in operation by No 
vember 1. The location of the plant is considered 
ideal, as shipments to all parts of Cuba can be made by 
either water or rail. This is the first important ven 
ture of its kind on the island and its progress will be 
watched with much interest. 


The Electric Club of Cincinnati, Ohio, was organ- 
ized at a meeting held at the Cincinnati Business Men’s 
Club on the evening of May 14. The following officers 
were elected: President, Thomas J. Ryan; vice-presi- 
dent, L. T. Milnor; second vice-president, A. M. Wilson; 
secretary-treasurer, A. L. Reichmann. The executive 
committee is composed of W. W. Freeman, Walter 
Draper and J. A. Brett. It is the aim of the new club 
to meet every month to discuss matters of interest to 
the electrical trade. For the present it will not be con 
nected with any of the national electrical organizations. 


The Waterworks Manufacturers’ Association held 
its annual election at the Hotel Gibson, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, May 13. The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: President, Frederick S. Bates, Rens- 
selaer Valve Company, Troy, N. Y.; vice-president, 
Robert E. Milligan, New York Continental Jewell Fil- 
tration Company, New York City; treasurer, Charles 
R. Wood, R. D. Wood & Co., Philadelphia. The secre 


tary will be elected at a future meeting of the organiza 
tion, but it is stated that the incumbent, Ernest K 
Sorensson, of New York City, will be re-elected. 
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Miter Cutting Machine for Steel Shapes 


For use in its own factory for making miter cuts 
in hollow steel moidings the Grinden Art Metal 
Company, 419 Marcy avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., de- 
signed and built a special machine. This has since 
been placed on the market for general use in cut- 
ting all kinds of steel shapes at an angle. Among 
the points upon which special emphasis is laid are 
rapidity of cutting, economy of working space and 
the ability to mount it on a wheeled truck for trans- 
portation around the shop. 

The machine makes use of an emery wheel 18 
in. in diameter and '4 in. thick. This arrangement 
is used, it is emphasized, because of its clean cut 
ting of miters, the work, it is pointed out, being 
cleaner and more accurate than hand labor. The 
dust from the cutting is removed by attaching the 
opening provided in the machine to a small exhaust 
fan. The cutting wheel has a heavy sheet steel 
cover to protect the operator from injury in case 
of breakage. If circular steel saws can be em- 
ployed, the builder recommends their use on account 
of the longer life and is prepared to furnish them 
n the same size as the emery wheel, although it is 
pointed out that the cutting is not as clean. 

The machine is entirely self-contained and is 
furnished with a driving motor ready for connec- 
tion to the electrical supply mains. Either alternat- 
ng or direct current motors can be furnished to 
meet the requirements of the particular shop in 
which the machine is to be used. A set of adjust- 
able gauges for long and short lengths: is furnished, 
as well as a quickly adjustable clamp for holding 
the moldings or other work in position. The table 
can be raised or lowered to compensate for the 
wearing away of the wheel. 

In operation the machine is said to be capable of 
turning out as much work as four men using back 
saws and miter boxes. The cutting portion of the 
machine is arranged to permit changing from a 
straight 90-deg. cut to a right or left miter or an 
intermediate angle without changing the original 
position of the work. This, it is emphasized, avoids 
the necessity of swinging moldings or other long 
pieces on the table of the machine to obtain the 
miters. 

The hight of the machine is 62°. in. from the 
floor to the top of the wheel guard. The width 
without the gauges is 6 ft. and with the gauges ex- 
tended to the full length on both sides of the ma- 
chine, the over-all width is 16 ft. The total clear- 


ance required is 48 in., which is the depth of the 
The weight is 1575 lb. 


machine. Another size of 





A Machine for Cutting Miters in all 
the Work Being Done by an 


Kinds of Steel Shapes, 
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machine is built, 12-in. wheel. This is 
only 60 in. in hight, and the depth is only 36 in 
The weight is less, being 950 Ib. net, but the width 


is the same as the larger machine. 


using a 


German War-Driven Scientific Progress 


The extent to which the war has been the cause of 


scientific 


progress in Germany is cogently empha 
in a communication, €rom the director of a large Ge 
man metallurgical company to a correspondent in New 


York, which the Engineering and Mining Journal re¢ 
cently published, and for the 
vouches. The 

Means have manufacture gun and 
ifle cartridges and the fuse heads of grenad 


Soft 


reliability of whicl 


follow 


important points 


been found to 


copper or brass. iron, having a smal 


tent, and zinc, treated by a special process, are ! 
replace to a large extent < and brass 
that the prol 


in a shortage in aluminum 


oppe! 


‘alizing ongation of tre va may 


, though the chief iw 


material for the manufacture of this, beauxite, come 


from northern France, a Heidelberg chemist has di 


covered atl apparently rational process for re vering 


oxide ordinary clay containing about 
1) per cent. ALO.. The p 
simultaneous extraction of 
ash. 
and will 


trom 


aluminum 
ocessS aiso provide 
the alkalis, particularly pot 


iminum factories will soor 


Two al 
make Ge 
to this 

Attention is 
nesium 
magnesium, 
alloy, 


ductor # 


many ndependent O ore 


tries as metal 

being given to the ibstitutior 
P } 

for aluminum. It has 


particularly a 


been shown that meta! 


and magnesium alumi: 
may possibly replace copper as an electrical 
Another 
erected to use the large quantities of magnesium chk 
ride which are a by-product of the 
hitherto worthless. 


England 


large magnesium plant is bein 


potash industry 
considered 
having cut off the supply of gasoline and 
petroleum, and although benzol will satisfactorily re 
place the 
worked out for 


former, two synthetic processes have bee 


producing gasoline which will play a 
large role in the future. \ process for making gasoline 
from mineral oils has been 
will operating. A 
facturing process has beer 
technical ssumption 
that if hydrogen be added to unsaturated hydrocarbons, 
gasoline will be formed as in nature 
being regarded as unsaturated hydrocarbons, it is pro 
posed to add hydrogen to these and make gasoline, a 
new plant for which is expected to be in operation soo 
Petroleum is being replaced by acetylene, 


simplifed and irge pliant 


soon be second new gasoline manu 


invented by a professor 


S( hoo . based or the a 


a prominent 


Bituminous coal 


which can be 
burned in safety lamps more cheaply 

To offset the shutting off of 
or Chilean 


the supply of 
thereby the manufacture of 
important explosives, very large works are being erected 
to convert the nitrogen of the air into 
this into nitric acid by the contact process. 

Sulphuric acid having 
monium carbonate made by the Haber 
mitted to contact 


saltpete: 
nitrates and 
ammonia and 
become so expensive, an 
process is pe 
with gypsum, which by 
forms ammonium sulphate and ca 


come in 
complete reaction 


cium carbonate. Germany’s large deposits of mag 
nesium sulphates are to be similarly used Also by 
decomposing magnesium or barium sulphates with coal! 


the sulphide is formed which is further decomposed by 
‘arbonic acid into barium carbonate and hydrogen su 
phide, which by suitable combustion is transformed into 
sulphurous acid or sulphur. The sulphuric acid made 
from this is exceedingly pure and the supplies of 
sulphate are enormous. 


barium 


The recent annual meeting of the stockholders of 
the Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, Jersey City, N. J., 
resulted in the re-election of the former board of di 
rectors, as follows: George T: Smith, Robert E. Jen 


nings, George E. Long, E. L. Young, William G. Bum 
sted, J. H. Schermerhorn and Harry Dailey. The officer: 
the board of 


elected by directors are: President, 
George T. Smith; vice-president, George E. Long; 
treasurer, J. H. Schermerhorn; secretary, Harry 
Dailey; assistant secretary and assistant treasurer, 


Albert Norris. 
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ELECTRIC PIG IRON IN NORWAY 


A New Type of Furnace Using Coke Successfully 
—Cost Data 


In Norway, where electric power is generally 
regarded as considerably cheaper than in Sweden, 
the development of the electric pig-iron industry has 
been much slower than in Sweden, where the adop- 
tion of electric furnaces for the reduction of iron 
ore is apparently spreading. The conditions in the 
two countries are different. In Sweden charcoal 
is used as a means of reduction, but in Norway it 
is too expensive and unless coke can be used the 
process cannot be worked to advantage. The first 
attempt with coke at Hardanger, Norway, proved so 
unsuccessful that it was abandoned, though the 
ores used were rich in iron and easily reducible. 

In a recent ar- 
ticle in London 
Engineering the Qa 
successful at- 
tempts to use coke 
in a new type of 
furnace in Nor- 
way are described 
as follows: 

At the Tinfos Iron 
Works, Notodden, 
Norway, a reg- 
ular and remunera- 
tive manufacture of 
electric iron has 
been going on for 
some time, and the 
production for the 
present year is esti- 
mated at 10,000 tons. 
This satisfactory re- 
sult is all the more 
noteworthy 
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tion is not recommended when the ore contains zin 


The Tinfos electric pig iron is close, being produced 
electrically, without any air being blown into the fu: 
nace. This pig can thus with advantage be used fo: 
all kinds of foundry castings which require muc! 
strength, such as cylinders, presses, pumps, propellers, 
etc., and it can with advantage be added to ordinary 
cheap and less strong pig, used in the foundries wit! 
or without addition of ferrosilicon. 

Tinfos pig, inasmuch as its chemical compositio 
can be altered and regulated, can also profitably b« 
used in making basic open-hearth steel, for all electri: 
steel, or for softened castings. Among the different 
Tinfos pig irons are the following: 


Silicon, Manganese, Sulphur, Phosphorus, 
per cent per cent. per cent. per cent. 
0.3 with 0.1 to 1.0 0.03 to 0.1 0.02 to 0.04 
0.4 to 0.8 with 0.1 to1.0 traceto0.04 0.02 to 0.04 
1.0 to 1.5 with 0.1 to1.0 traceto0.02 0.02 to 0.04 
1.0 to 1.5 with 1.5to2.0 traceto0.02 0.02 to 0.04 
a " to 2.9 ( with 0.1 trace to 0.02 0.065 
2.0 to 2.5 4 
The cost of pro- 
t% 


duction, including 
ore, coke, limestone 
and electrodes, be- 
sides wages, crush- 
ing, weighing and 
transport of mate- 
rials, mounting of 
electrodes, repairs, 
storage of iron, the 
laboratory and elec- 
tric energy, can, ac- 
cording to what so 
far has been experi- 
enced, be kept at 
from 73s. to 75s. 6d. 
($17.76 to $18.37) 
per ton of pig iron 
(perhaps based on 
cheaper coke than 
present quotations) 
when all three fur- 
naces are kept go- 
ing, exclusiveof 


~ 


| 


inas » ac > Two Sectional Views of the Electric Pig-lron Furnace of the Tinfos Iron anaw sink- 
nasmuch as the Works, Notodden, Norway, in Which Iron Ore Is Successfully Reduced management, sink 
ores used are rather to Pig Iron Using Coke as a Fuel ing fund and taxes. 


poor in their per- 

centage of iron, but otherwise are what may be called 
good ore, coming from three mines—Klodeberg, Gre- 
vinde Wedel and Fon Anker—averaging some 45 per 
cent. of magnetic iron ore. 

The illustration shows the Tinfos electric furnace 
as used in the first three furnaces. It differs from the 
Swedish furnace used at Trollhattan in having a shaft 
on each side, so that the ore is led on to the two square 
electrodes. The upper electrodes each consist of three 
or four smaller ones. The electric current proceeds 
from the electrodes through the charge, the slag, and 
the liquid pig iron, down to the bottom electrode. This 
furnace, consequently, differs from the Swedish fur- 
nace, not only in having a bottom electrode, but also 
in having no gas circulation and requiring very little 
water for cooling purposes. The fourth furnace differs 
from the three others in having three heavy round 
electrodes, with nipples. The question of a furnace with 
but one shaft is by no means excluded. 

The charge consists of iron ore, coke and, according 
to circumstances, limestone, the quantity of which de- 
pends upon the nature and blending of the ore, the 
quality of the coke, and the quality of pig iron wanted. 
Charcoal is not used. 

Two years’ patient experimenting in different direc- 
tions, and not always under the most favorable condi- 
tions, have led to the production of pig of high quality, 
strong and comparatively tough. Even at an early 
stage of the experiments it could be ascertained that 
the iron produced promised exceedingly well, due to 
certain good qualities in the ores used. 

When coke is used the shafts of the furnace need 
not be very high, and as a rule the charge does not 
reach higher than a little beyond the bend in the shaft. 
The upper part of the shaft serves as a chimney, which 
produces the necessary draft in the furnace. To fill 
the shafts higher with ore than shown in the illustra- 


From the begin- 
ning of the present year all four furnaces have been 
worked regularly, one being always kept in reserve. 
Each furnace produces about 9 tons per day, or 27 
tons for the three, making some 10,000 tons per annum. 
The percentage of pig iron from the ore varies from 
14 to 47 per cent., according to the quality of the ore. 
The current in the furnace may be as much as 1200 
to 1400 kw. 


New Smelter for Bolivian Tin Ores 


A bulletin of the foreign trade department of the 
National City Bank, New York, says: “Reports cur- 
rent on the west coast of South America indicate that 
a company has been organized in Chile to construct 
works for the smelting of the tin ore of Bolivia at 
Arica, in the extreme north of Chile. Formerly most 
of the tin ore of Bolivia reached the coast at Mollendo 
in southern Peru, in the form of a ‘concentrate,’ and 
was there put aboard ships and sent to Europe for 
smelting, since the cost of coal on the Pacific coast of 
South America had rendered smelting extremely ex- 
pensive. Much of the coal used on the central and 
northern Pacific coast has been in the past imported 
from Australia or England, but the opening of the 
Panama Canal gives a short route from the coal ports 
of the United States with the advantage that ships 
carrying the coal to the smelter can bring back the 
smelted tin to our market, which now imports annually 
nearly $50,000,000 worth of pig tin.” 


At a recent meeting of the Detroit Foundrymen’s As- 
sociation, J. Roy Wilson, of the Davis-Burnonville Com- 
pany, read a paper on “Oxy-Acetylene Welding and 
Cutting as Applied to the Foundry and Sheet Metal In- 
dustry.” It was accompanied by a set of moving pic- 


tures entitled “A Knife of Fire,” which showed the 
oxy-acetylene flame in actual practice. 
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A New Dial Test Gauge for Toolmakers 


The B. C. Ames Company, Waltham, Mass., has 
recently brought out a test gauge of the dial type. It 
is intended for use with a surface gauge, such as 
forms a part of practically every machinist’s equip- 
ment. This part, which serves as the base, is not 
furnished, as it is considered unnecessary. Among 
the uses to which the gauge can be put are the lay- 
ing out of jigs and fixtures and testing duplicate 
pieces for thickness, etc., in connection with a sur- 
face plate. 
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it 1S unnecessary to 


platen to measure it. 


the work trom 
Two types of gauge are made, 
one graduated to read to 0.001 in. 


read to 0.01 mm. 


remove 


and the other t 


Pneumatic Sifter for Molding Machines 


The Hanna Engineering Works, 2061 
avenue, Chicago, Ill., has brought out a 
sifter for molding machines. It can be employe 
for applying facing sand to molds and can be cleare: 


Elstor 


pneumat 





ently 
Position Over the Flask 

The upper portion of the gauge is one of the 
maker’s standard dial gauge heads with a clamp and 
rod to fit any surface gauge. The rods furnished 
with the gauge are either 5/16 or %¢ in. in diameter. 
This gauge, it is pointed out, can be used wherever 
the surface gauge can and will register on the dial 
the exact amount that the work is out. It is 
adapted for the testing of machine tools as well as 
bearings, spindles, slides, holes or centers. It can 
also be used in connection with a planing or flat 
grinding machine to gauge the parts being made. 
When used for this purpose, it is pointed out that 








\ Recently Toolmakers’ Test Gauge of 


Type 


I eveloped 


Developed Pneumatic Sifter for Molding Machines 
and Swung 


That 
Away Prior to 


Swings on a Vertical Shaft 
Squeezing the Mold 


of coarse material by raising one end of the frame 
An automatic valve controlling the air supply to 
the sifter is furnished. 

The screen box is rectangular in shape and can be 
supplied in two sizes, either 9 x 12 in. or 12 x 14 in 
The arrangement of the box is such that 
of different meshes can he the 
being slipped into a space between the 
irons and held in place by a « 
in front of the screen box. In addition 
method of changing the the 
dumped and cleared of coarse material by 


creens 
cloth 
two angle 


used, wire 
ap screw and washe1 
to this eas 
screen sifter can be 
lifting 
one end from the frame, the other swinging on tw 


bolts. When in operation, the loose end of the box 
is held in place by a spring catch. 
The sifter swings on a vertical shaft held in 


wall An 
to the cylinder for starting 
the sifter when it swings into place 
and cuts off the 
back out of included 


brackets fastened to a post. automat 


valve which admits air 


over the flask 


the supply when sifter swung 


the way, is in the equipment 


The sifter can also be furnished with a screen 
holder to accommodate an 18-in. riddle It 
pointed out that the capacity of any of the scree 


boxes is sufficient to accommodate sand enough for 
several molds. In this way the fatigue incident t 
lifting a full riddle above the flask for each 
when hand riddling is employed is eliminated. 


moia 


| 


The Tire & Company, Akror 
Ohio, is manufacturing the Everlast compressed sheet 


Goodyear 2ubber 


for high pressure work, such as superheated steam, 
joints for gasoline engines, etc. The plant for its 
manufacture was equipped about two years ago, i: 


accordance with the ideas of an experienced man who 
had received his training abroad, and with confidence 
that a market could be found for a strictly high grade 
article. The product has proved so satisfactory in the 
matter of tensile and tests, at a fair 
that the department is running day and night and 
arrangements have been made to treble the output i: 
order to meet the growing demand. 


service price 
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Photographing on Both Sides of a Sheet 


A machine capable of taking two separate 
photographs at the same time and printing them on 
the opposite sides of the same sheet and in addition 
developing and fixing the photographs by the manip 
ulation of a crank and a lever with the final delivery 
of the completed print cut ready for drying and 
without immersing the hands in chemical baths or 
water has been brought out by the Cameragraph 
Company, Kansas City, Mo. It is a development of 
other machines made by the same company, all with 


Machine 


Records 


Built by the Cameragrap!] : 
as from Books Two Pag or Two Drawings 
Sheet Focussing, Loading, 


Kansas, City 


Deve 


the mechanical developing and fixing equipment, 
and one of the special fields which it intended to fill 
is that requiring the copying of books. As a whole 
the products of the company stand as a mark of the 
growing popularity of the photographic camera for 
securing and maintaining records in industrial 
plants and mercantile establishments. 

With a machine taking a sensitized paper, which 
is developed, the glass negative or film is done 
away with, and the kind of emulsion used on the 
paper, particularly when color screens are used, has 
shown that blue prints are successfully reproduced 
and various colors, even in pencil, have been re 
corded by the photographic paper. The machine is, 
of course, operated by hand and uses mercury vapor 
lamps for illuminating the subject. Mechanical 
focusing is provided for with graduated scales in 
that connection. The accompanying illustration 
shows one of the first of the newer machines, the 
chief difference between this and the latest being 
that the base is made in the form of a table instead 
of providing the cabinet in the base, which gives 
the machine an unnecessarily massive appearance. 

The way the machine gives the double photo- 
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graph is in brief as follows: The rays of light 
from one-half of the subject, say to the right of the 
median line, or a right-hand page, in passing 
through the lens are focused on the left side withi) 
the camera. If instead of a piece of sensitized pape: 
or a plate, the light rays are focused on a mirro: 
at 45 deg. to the regular position of the plate an 
the rays are reflected against a vertical plane lying 
in the main axis of the machine, a plate or the sen 
sitized paper could be left in that position and a: 
impression of the half would be obtained if say the 
other half of the subject were blocked off in some 


Documents or 
the Same 


: r Reproducing Drawings, slueprints, 
hotographed Simultaneously on Opposite Sides of 


Fixing All Done Mechanically 


If, however, each side of the camera has the 
15-deg. mirror and the light sources are of identical 
intensity or substantially so, and a paper is held in 
the vertical axial plane of the machine, an exposure 
would be made on the two surfaces of the paper, 
one of the light rays through one-half of the lens 
and the other of the light rays through the other 
half of the lens. 

Referring to the photograph, A is the box in 
which the photographic paper is stored, as in a con 
tinuous roll, ready for use. Incidentally the ma- 
chine may, of course, be used for reproductions on 
one side of the paper only, using paper with one sen- 
sitized surface. The duplex paper is incidentally a 
development of the Cameragraph Company, which 
ordinarily leases the machines and sells the paper 
to the user. At B is the crank by which paper is 
fed vertically downward ready for the exposure. 
This mechanism is graduated so that measured 
quantities of paper may be fed according to the size 
of the photograph to be made. After the exposure 
the crank B is turned to force the paper into the de- 
veloping bath below and a new supply of paper is 
in a position ready for exposure, so that duplica- 


way. 
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tion at a high rate of speed is possible or a rapid 
hange of copy may be made as say the turning 
f the next page of the book being photographed. 
At the end of the development, say 30 sec., the 
rank C is turned, this operation taking the print 
rom the developer and allowing the fixing bath to 
receive it, meanwhile the paper being cut by means 
f a short turn of the lever D. The crank C moves 
the fixing bath to and fro, so that the bath sweeps 
the print as in ordinary photographic practice. The 
over E gives access to the completed print, which, 
\f course, is a negative, but by the use of the mirror 
s equivalent to a reversed negative so that writing, 
for example, may be read directly. 

The machine is made up largely of German sil- 
ver, to secure resistance to all kinds of corrosion in 
iddition to that of the atmosphere, and an unusual 
‘fort apparently has been made to guarantee dura- 
bility and workmanship, the last evidenced in the fin- 
ish, in the character of the hinges and other fixtures, 
n the articulated joints, such as the covers and 
sliding fits to secure tightness against light trans- 
mission, and in details like the adjustable feet which 
have little jacks for leveling up the machines. A 
mercury vapor light is used on each side, each 
mounted on a bracket of a sufficient number of 
joints to secure the desired distribution of light. 
The subject holder is arranged to take a heavy book 
so that pages 2 and 3 for example may remain in 
the subject plane, although the book may have 1000 
pages. 


GLASS CHIP GUARD AND BOX 


Two Suggestions for the Safety and Health of 
Machine Shop Employees 


BY JAMES E. COOLEY 


Many accidents to the eyes are caused by chips 
that fly away from the edge of the cutting tool 
while stock is being turned up on a lathe. It is a 
dangerous practice for workmen to stand near work 
of this kind without first placing a suitable guard 
ver the tool to retard the movement of the chips. 

Some workmen place cardboard or a piece of tin 
ver the tool to shield them from the chips, but this 
not being transparent obstructs the view of the 
work. Guards with a glass are used to some extent 
but these having no adjustment cannot be properly 
set and must always remain at right angles to the 
cutting edge of the tool regardless of the direction 
in which the chips fly. 

The direction in which chips move away from a 
tool is subject to the angle in which the tool is 
ground. It is seen by this that a guard should be 
provided so that it can be adjusted and set at right 
angles to the direction from which the chips fly 
outward. 

In the accompanying sketch is shown a glass 
chip guard that can be adjusted, and is made from 
materials easily obtainable in any machine shop. 
It consists of a steel block, a, having a groove, b, 
which fits over the tool and is fastened by the head- 
less screw c. A narrow strip of stock, d, serves as 
a holder for the glass plate. The glass is placed in 
the slot provided for this purpose and held in place 
with two small headless screws, as shown. On one 
side of the center of the stock d, is driven a taper 
pin, e, which fits in a taper hole in the block a. 
By turning and then crowding down on the pin a 
little in the taper hole the guard can be firmly set 
in any position desired, as suggested in the dotted 
lines f. 
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An Adjustable Glass Guard to Protect a Lathe Operator from 
Flying Chips and a Box for Removing the Cast-Iron Chips 
That Accumulate under Planing and Milling Machines 


Chips from cast iron accumulate rapidly under 
planing and milling machines, etc., especially when 
fast feeds and high-speed tools are used to finish off 
several pieces of work in one setting, and the chips 
must be gathered up and carried away frequently. 

Although this work is done regularly,’ the’ meth- 
od employed in doing it is given very litflé toncern 
and attention, and it is far from what it should be. 
lt is well known that a great deal of dust comes 
from these chips, and because of this considerable 
care should be exercised in handling them. 

The usual practice followed in collecting these 
chips is to place a box on a two-wheel truck, draw 
the truck up near a machine and shovel the chips 
into the box. Usually this box is one picked up 
and used because it conveniently holds the chips, 
but it is anything but dust-proof. As each shovelful 
of chips falls in the box, a cloud of dust rises and 
is inhaled by the workmen. It gets in the belts and 
bearings and a layer is deposited on all tools and 
fixtures and everything within striking distance. 

All this is unnecessary and can be prevented. If 
a box is made up purposely for this as shown in the 
accompanying drawing this dust nuisance will be 
done away with. It is seen that the*box is boarded 
over on the top with the exception of a small open- 
ing to receive the shovel, and having a 
keep the dust down. Immediately on placing a 
shovelful of chips in the box, the door is closed 
down. If the box becomes too full at the opening, 
raising the truck at the handles will cause the chips 
to fall forward. 


door to 


Recent sales reported by the Kerr Turbine Com- 
pany, Wellsville, N. Y., include the following: Car- 
negie Steel Company, Farrell, Pa., 125 hp. turbine; 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Company, Woodlawn, Pa., 325 
hp. turbine; National Tube Company, Christy Park 
works, McKeesport, Pa., 350 hp. turbine, as well as 
turbo-pumps and turbo-generators for a number of 
cities. Export orders have been received for shipment 


to England and Argentina. 





Congressional Action on War Problems 


Possibility of Emergency Legislation on 


Finances and the 

—Views on Extr: 

WASHINGTON, DID. C., May 18, 1915.—The tense 
situation resulting from the destruction of the Lusi- 


tania by a German submarine serves to emphasize the 
lack of preparedness on the part of the Govern- 
ment to undertake military operations, either offensive 
or defensive, and the inability of the Treasury to sup- 
ply funds for any such purpose, even under existing 
appropriations which, in the current final quarter of 
the fiscal year, have been drawn down to a very low 
ebb. As a result serious consideration is being given 
both by administration officials and Congressional lead- 
ers to the desirability of summoning Congress in extra 
session in the very near future. The Treasury balance 
is now at an unprecedentedly low ebb; the existing 
revenue system can provide no sinking fund to justify 
a bond issue; the President is without authority to take 
steps which may become advisable, even if war is 
avoided, and legislation designed to relieve the trans- 
portation situation in our foreign trade is imperatively 
demanded. In addition, prominent leaders of both 
houses are of the opinion that a broad statute should 
be enacted immediately, giving the President power to 
place embargoes, not necessarily upon the exportation 
of munitions of war, but upon shipments of food prod- 
ucts, either as a form of reprisal or to safeguard the 
food supply of our own country. Senators and Repre- 
sentatives holding important committee assignments 
have been quietly arriving in Washington during the 
past few days and others who have been abroad have 
started homeward to be within call should the 
dent desire to summon Congress on short notice. 

Should diplomatic relations with Germany be sev- 
ered, a possibility that must be seriously considered; 
or should there be a repetition of the incidents against 
which this Government is now protesting, prompt emer 
gency legislation would be demanded fo provide the 
Executive with funds required to take all necessary 
steps to protect American citizens and to prevent the 
interruption of our foreign commerce. While the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury has authority to sell bonds in 
certain contingencies, he cannot use the proceeds for 
any purpose not specifically provided for by law; hence, 
if money is needed for any purpose not contemplated 
by existing statutes Congress must come to the rescue. 
But Congress can not appropriate money not in the 
Treasury and even should it direct the flotation of a 
bond issue it must immediately provide a sinking fund 
by enacting additional revenue legislation. 


Presi- 


NO EMERGENCY FUNDS IN THE TREASURY 
There is absolutely no money in the Treasury for 
any emergency purpose. The cash balance today is ap- 
proximately $15,000.000, or than one-third the 
minimum sum heretofore regarded as the limit of safety 
in times of profoundest peace. Considerable payments 
on account of income and corporation taxes will be due 
late in June and early in July, but most of this money 
will be promptly checked out early in the new fiscal 
year under the terms of the appropriation acts which 
become effective July 1. The total deficit now shown on 
the Treasury ledgers is in excess of $130,000,000, ex- 
clusive of the estimated postal deficit of $20,000,000, 
making a shortage of more than $150,000,000 as of this 


less 


date. This deficit is due in large part to decreased cus- 
toms returns, the loss on which to date is nearly 
$80,000,000 as compared with last year. Of this loss 


about one-half is attributable to decreased importations 
but the remainder is solely due to the reduced rates of 
duty provided by the Underwood-Simmons tariff act. 
While the revenues have declined, the disbursements 
have increased heavily, the expenditures of the current 
fiscal year to date exceeding those of last year by more 
than $31,000,000, in spite of Executive and Congress- 


Shipping Situation 
Session Questions 


ional pledges of economy. These figures are rendered 
positively startling when the fact is borne in mind that 
the emergency war revenue act, estimated to produce 
$80,000,000 per annum, has been in effect for nearly 
eight months and the customs officials are still collect 
ing 75 per cent. of the Payne-Aldrich rates on sugar, 
which goes on the free list May 1 next. No one looks 
for a comprehensive revision of the tariff at this time 
and every political precedent is opposed to an overhaul- 
ing of the schedules next winter, which would result 
in placing a new tariff law on the statute books just 
before the next Congressional and Presidential election, 
but obviously something must be done and as an inde- 
pendent proposition the sooner it is done the sooner the 
Treasury will be in position to meet both ordinary and 
unusual demands. The President has received many 
communications during the past week urging the 
prompt summoning of Congress to meet the revenue 
situation and Chairman Stone, of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, who is also an influential member 
of the Finance Committee, is here in conference with 
Treasury officials. While for obvious reasons the sug- 
gestion of an extra session is discountenanced, it is 
nevertheless receiving very serious consideration. 


ACTION WANTED ON MERCHANT MARINE 


In the communications received by the President 
from business men there have been many that suggest 
the prompt summoning of an extra session of Congress 
to provide some means of rapidly developing the Amer- 
ican merchant marine. Few, if any, of the writers of 
these letters desire a law authorizing the Government 
to purchase and operate steamships. The impression 
seems to be quite general that, unless Germany gives 
the assurances demanded by President Wilson, extraord- 
inary risks will be incurred by those who ship their 
products in merchant vessels belonging to the belliger- 
ent countries. According to the declarations heretofore 
made by the German Government, all the merchant- 
men of the belligerent nations are lawful prizes and if 
they are armed as naval auxiliaries or are suspected 
of carrying cargoes made up in part of munitions of 
war, they are liable to be sunk without warning. The 
President is being urged, therefore, to call Congress 
together to pass a law extending generous aid to 
American ship owners, present and prospective. As a 
substitute for Government ownership, one suggestion 
involves a system of Government loans at very low 
interest rates, secured by some form of mortgage upon 
vessels to be built or purchased and operated in the 
foreign trade, subject to such federal supervision as the 
Interstate Commerce Commission exercises over the 
railroads. 

While there is little reason to believe that the com- 
ing Congress, either in special or regular session, will 
resurrect the administration’s ship purchase bill, which 
was defeated in the Senate last March, there can be no 
doubt that the problem of the development of the Amer- 
ican merchant marine will receive most serious con- 
sideration in both houses in view of the hazardous 

under which our commerce has been carried on 
» the beginning of the European war. 

One important effect that would probably follow 
either open hostilities with Germany or the severance 
of diplomatic relations would be a closer commercial 
intercourse with the allies that would undoubtedly re- 
sult in the lifting of all embargoes upon products re- 
quired by American manufacturers, especially those 
consumed in the production of munitions of war. There 
reason to believe that under such conditions 
the British Government would do away with the re- 
strictions on ferromanganese and facilitate its ship- 
ment to the United States. Another result would be 


risks 


sing 
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removal of all restrictions upon the use of Ameri- 
capital by the allies in financing the war, which 
ild reciprocally operate to increase the volume of 
orders to be placed in the United States. 

Ww. is ©. 


A. S. M. E. Spring Meeting Programme 


The spring meeting of the American Society of 
hanical Engineers will be held at Buffalo, N. Y., 
. 22-25. The headquarters during the meeting will 

the Hotel Statler, where most of the sessions and 
ertainment features will be held. There will be the 

informal reception on the evening of Tuesday, 
The opening session on Wednesday morning 
Wheat 


9” 


{ i mee 


| be held at the auditorium of the Shredded 
cuit Company, Niagara Falls, the papers at this 
sion being provided by local engineers. The after- 
will be devoted to visiting the industries grouped 
that point as well as the Falls themselves. The 
ture Wednesday evening will be given by Dr. F. H. 
ll, formerly chief of the United States Reclama- 
The address will be on “The Enginee: 
Citizen,” and will be a presentation of the duties 
standing of the engineer and his relation to the 
blic. It will be illustrated by colored lantern slides, 
ywing the important work which the Government has 
ne in reclaiming great areas of arid land in the 
West. On Thursday morning there will be two simul- 
neous sessions for the discussion of papers, the after- 
and that of Friday being left open for visiting 
ifacturing plants in Buffalo. The usual dance and 
eption will be held on Thursday evening, and on 
Friday morning the final professional session of the 
eeting will be held. 
The papers that have been thus far announced for 
presentation at the meeting are as follows: 


Service. 


Knight and A. H. Case 


ps ane 


1 Lapping by W. A 


Model Experiments and the Forms of Empirical Equa 
by E. Buckingham 

fluence of Disk Friction on Turbine Pump Design b 
i! Nedden 

Study of an Axle Shaft for a Motor Trucl fohr 

rugated Furnaces for Vertical Fire Tube Boilers 
Y Dean 

Effect of Relative Humidity on an Oak Tanne 


r Belt by 
Relatior 


William W 
Betwee! 


Francis W. Roys 
Costs b H L 


tird and 


Productior ind 


) rt oO Rectangular Concrete Beams b Howard 
Some Mechanical Features of the Hydration of Portlar 
ind the Making of Concrete as Revealed b M 


Study by Na 
face Condensers by Carl F 


than C. Johnsor 


Braur 


The arrangements for the entertainment are in the 
ands of a large local committee, of which David Bell, 
engineer Buffalo Foundry & Machine Company, is 
hairman. The Engineering Society of Buffalo will 
join with the local members of the American Society 

Mechanical Engineers in acting as hosts during the 
meeting. 


The Xenia Rubber Mfg. Company, Xenia, Ohio, has 
irchased the entire assets of the Springfield Tire & 
Rubber Company and Springfield Elastic Tread Com 
ny, both of Springfield, Ohio, and intends to move 
the equipment into a new factory at Xenia. Their 
tire lines will be made at the new factory. Of 
pecial interest is the patented Springfield abrasive pol- 
hing wheel, for high polish work on jewelry and ma- 
nery, also for dental work, and in its different forms 

it to a great variety of uses. This purchase will 

e added machinery and equipment, very much needed 


will greatly enlarge the activities of the company 
The Bridge Builders and Structural Society, 50 
irch street, New York, announces that at the 


nthly meeting of the society, held in Chicago, May 
it was shown from the records collected by Secre- 
y George E. Gifford that in the month of April 62% 
r cent. of the entire capacity of the bridge and 
ictural shops of the country was contracted for. 
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Mississippi Valley Scrap Rates Up 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 18, 1915.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has vacated the recent orde 
suspending tariffs increasing the carload rates and 
minimum carload weight on scrap steel and iron from 
the Mississippi Valley and certain Gulf ports to St 
Louis, Ohio River crossings and points beyond. The 
protestants, at whose instance the tariffs were sus 


pended, are dealers in scrap at New Orleans, St. Louis 
and Chicago. The principal defendants are the Illinois 
Central, Yazoo & Mississippi Valley, Mobile & 
Alabama & Vicksburg and New Orleans & Northeaster: 


Unio. 


railroads. Their contention is that the present rates 
have been too low and have not been satisfactory for a ; 
number of years and that no uniform basis has beer 
observed in constructing them. 
The principal markets for Southern s« rap iron, tne 
commission states, are St. Louis, Cincinnati and Chi 
cago. More than 500,000 tons are consumed annual! 
in St. Louis alone. The commission, therefore, cor 


sidered the present and proposed rates to St. Louis as 
typical, as the proposed rates to practically all othe: 


destinations ‘are From 


made with relation thereto. 
points south of Memphis it 
and Henderson, 
Louis rates: 


St. Louis; Paducah, Ky 


is proposed that Louisville 
Ky., and Evansville, Ind., shall take St 
Cincinnati, 30¢ 


Chicago, 5Oe ove 


Il., 50c. under St 


and 


and Cairo 


Louis. The present and proposed rates from New O) 
leans to St. Louis are $2.82 and $3.50 per ton respec 
tively. 
The protestants insisted that scrap iron is n 
modity that requires low rates; that it is sold on a sma . 


margin of profit, varying from 15 to 50c. 
that 


per ton, and 


if the proposed increased rates were allowed to 


become effective it would be impossible to move this | 
traffic thereunder. The commission finds, however, that | 
the record does not support the contention that the pro | 
posed rates will prohibit a movement of this traffi t ) 
was further urged by the protestants that water compe | 
tition still exists and for that reason the rail rates 
should not be increased, but the commission has uni 
formly held that it is for the carrier to determine 


If it elects 


to discontinue this practice at any point and increase 


whether or not it will meet such competition 


its rates, the commission is concerned only in the ques 


tion of whether or not the increased rates are just, rea 
sonable and proper 

It was proposed to increase the minimum carload 
weight on scrap from 30,000 Ib. to 40,000 lb. To this 


the commission makes no objectio1 The average load 
ing of scrap is about 50,000 lb. and protestants admit 
that they experience no difficulty in loading 40,000 Ib 
on interstate shipments. The respondents asserted that 
there is through water service practically the entire 
year between Memphis and St. Louis and Ohio Rive 


crossings, and contended that the possibility that the 
scrap traffic from Memphis might be diverted to wate 
carriers rendered it inadvisable to increase the Mem 


phis rates more than 25c. 


Certain points north of not on the 


Memphis and 


Mississippi River now have, and under the proposed 
adjustment will have, rates higher than those from 
Memphis. For example, from Felts, Tenn., the first 


station north of Memphis, the rate is $2.56 to St. Louis, 
and it is proposed to increase it to $2.81. The relation 
ship between Memphis and these points will not be 
changed, as the rates from practically all of them will 
also be increased 25c. These departures from the long 
and-short-haul rule are protected by applications on file 
with the commission, which receive consideratior 
in due course, and are not here passed upon 


will 


Some 


such departures also appear in the rates from several 
points south of Memphis. Respondents explain that 
these have been published by mistake and wil! be 
promptly removed. This, the commission states, will I 
be expected, 

From a consideration of all the facts and circum 


stances of record the commission is of the opinion that 
respondents have justified the proposed increased rates ; 
and minimum carload weight on and 
and an order will be entered vacating the order of sus- 
pension as of May 26, 1915. Ww. L. ¢. 


scrap steel iron, 


be 
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Machine Tools After the War 

Still of what will 
when hostilities end, of the tremendous amount of 
metal-working machinery 


there is discussion become, 


now being absorbed for 
purposes having wholly to do with the war. One 
view is that the market will be glutted with second- 
hand tools. The manufacturers do not believe this 
will be the case. 

The machinery now being sold may 
into two classes: 


be divided 
the standard types and the spe- 
Many of the former have been adapted in a 
somewhat special way, but looking into the future 
their usefulness is not impaired. The 
great elemental factor is that all sorts of machines 
which are operating in the manufacture of 
materials are being pushed beyond their 
to limit that 
relatively short period of 
Builders of such equipment as engine lathes 
and grinding’ machines characterize the treatment 
of their product under such manufacturing condi- 
tions as “brutal.” Contracts like those for shrapnel 
are placed on.a basis of delivery which makes neces- 
sary the highest speed of production, and usually 
the price paid-is high enough so that the contractor 
can afford to sacrifice the future of his equipment. 
Also, it should be taken into account that not 
only the new but the old machines are being used 
up. A great many 


cial. 


seriously 


wal 
normal 
capacities, 
utter 
time. 


many of them 


a means 


destruction in a 


established machine shops are 
accepting business, on direct orders or on sub-con- 
tracts, which requires the same high tension of 
production. -Machinery may have to suffer, but the 
be delivered 
abnormal activity. 

The 


goods must on a date which means 


conclusion seems entirely warranted that 
the country is not only using up its stock of new 
machine tools, but is making it certain that a 


great amount of older equipment must be replaced 
if its owners propose to maintain the efficiency of 
their plants. 

March exports from the United States, of 
and steel products which are reported by weight in 
the statistics, amounted to 174,000 tons, or 30,000 
tons more than those of February and 35,000 tons 
more than for It is probable that the 
April and May returns will show a near approach 
to the 200,000-ton rate predicted in these columns 
some time ago. War shipments are telling. Yet 
steel which enters into shrapnel and high explosive 
shells not represented in the tonnages noted 
above. While shrapnel orders have only begun to 
excite the popular the 


iron 


January. 


is 


imagination in past two 


months, a good many such orders were placed 
this country in the fall of 1914. They should ha 
begun to show in the export statistics of Februar, 
and March. Yet one searches in vain in the statis. 
tics of exports of ammunition or any other of the 
classifications in which such shipments might be 
taken account of, for any increase in this year's 
shipments comparable with what supposedly re 
sulted from the earlier orders placed here. Of iron 
and steel products reported by weight the March 
export statistics show an increase of but 14,000 tons 
over the 160,000 tons exported in March, 1914. 
That comparison scarcely warrants the emphasis 
that was put on exports as a factor in the March, 
1915, operations of our steel works. The machinery 
trade’s large contribution to the exports of the first 
three months of this year is properly represented in 
the statistical statements. Barb wire at 15,000 tons 
in March, 1915, showed an increase of 9000 tons 
over the preceding March, and steel bars at 17,000 
tons an increase of 7000 tons. The shrapnel and 
other shell steel that went abroad in finished form 
would make a considerable increase in the tonnage 
of bars rolled in March for foreign use if it could 
only be found in the export statistics. 


Spelter and Galvanized Steel Products 


The spectacular advance in the price of spelter 
has not affected the cost of galvanized steel prod 
ucts as much as might have been expected. Spelter 
has lately been selling at practically three prices 
compared with the low point of last October, and 
at very nearly double the maximum price ever 
reached prior to this year; but galvanized stee! 
products have not reached record prices by an) 
means. Of the three prominent galvanized prod 
ucts, wire, pipe and sheets, the advance in spelter 
bears much the most heavily upon sheets, as the 
steel is relatively thin and the thickness of the coat 
ing is therefore proportionately great. Even this 
week’s advance in galvanized sheets places the prict 
of No. 28 gauge at only 3.60 cents. In the two gen- 
eral steel market advances of 1909 and 1912 r 
spectively, galvanized sheets advanced to 3.50 cents, 
while in 1907 the price was fairly uniform at 3.75 
cents, these historic high points being respectivel! 
$2 a ton lower and $3 a ton higher than the pres 
ent market. One reason why galvanized sheets are 
not still higher is that black sheets are extreme!! 
low, being at 1.80 cents, whereas in 1907 they 
vanced to 2.60 cents, in 1909 to 2.40 cents, and 0! 
the 1912 movement to 2.35 cents. The present 


spread between black and galvanized sheets, 1.5” 
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lay 20, 


nts, or $36 a net ton, is the greatest that has ob- 
ned in 20 years or more. 
According to the ordinary trade rules galvanized 
eets at 3.60 cents are still too low in proportion 
the market price of spelter. Average prices in 
e late months of last year, before the great spelter 
ance, may be taken at about 1.85 cents for black 
eets, 2.85 cents for galvanized and 5 cents for 
elter. One familiar rule is ta allow an increase 
$1 a ton in the spread between black and galvan- 
ed sheets for every 30 cents per 100 pounds that 
pelter According to this rule an ad- 
ance of 9 cents in spelter, from 5 cents to 14 cents, 
uuld call for an increase of $30 a ton in the $20 
whereby if black sheets were 1.80 cents 
vanized sheets should be no less than 4.30 cents. 

s evident, however, that this rule is more likely 

be followed by the market when an advance in 
pelter is keeping company with advancing prices 
commodities. Ad- 
inces in galvanized sheets in the past have been 
lue in part to increased demand, the advance in 
pelter being partly incidental. 

It is quite certain that the price of galvanized 
heets is not being kept down at this time by the 
sheet mills having large quantities of spelter in 
tock or on contract at prices much below the pres- 
ent. It is known, indeed, that throughout the re- 
ent rise in spelter the majority of the independent 

ills, if not all, had greater obligations in galvan- 
ed sheet contracts than they had spelter with 
vhich to fill them. Some of the mills were -filling 
ntracts at large losses when they felt themselves 


advances. 


pread; 


d increasing demand in all 


nable to advance their selling prices because the 
heets they were furnishing on contracts were being 
ffered in the market in competition with 

m. The experience will no doubt the 
iwwerness of the sheet mills in future to make large 
ntracts with jobbers. 


open 


lessen 


During the rise of spelter in the past few months 
lere has been a difference of opinion among buy- 
ers as to the genuineness and probable permanence 
The appear 
to have become alive to the situation early, and to 


the advance. brass manufacturers 


nave bought brass special spelter very freely for 
ng periods ahead. The galvanizing industries, on 
the other hand, found difficulty 
The 
probably due in large part to differences in environ- 
ent. 


in taking the aa- 
vance seriously. difference in viewpoint was 
The brass mills were enjoying an excellent 
trade and selling their product far ahead, while the 
galvanizing industries were suffering severely from 
the depression, and it was naturally more difficult 
for them to realize that any other industry was 
prosperous. The statistical fact, however, is that 
spelter exports of the United States, from prac- 
tically zero before the war, increased so rapidly 
that in the seven months from September to March 
nclusive they averaged an annual rate of about 
170,000 net tons a year, which is almost one-half 
the 346,676 tons the United States produced in 1913, 
although that production was the record. Nat- 
irally such a large additional trade could not be 
thrust upon the United States without the market 
feeling its effects. It is surprising, however, that 
the 64,000 tons of unsold stocks reported as in the 
hands of producers at the middle of last year should 
have been absorbed so quickly. 
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Foundry Pattern Insurance 

Many 
outside foundries are not aware of the fact that if 
their 
foundry 


manufacturers who have work done in 


patterns should be destroyed by fire the 


owner 18S not legally responsible. Excep- 


tions may be noted where special agreements are in 
effect, with the foundry operator assuming the risk 
Even in cases of this kind it is frequently impossible 
for the foundryman to in value 


ire to their full 


the patterns in his charge, as insurance regulations 


only allow 15 per cent. of the total 


nsurance car 

ried on a plant and its equipment to apply on 
patterns. 

An important provision that is inforeced by the 

insurance companies concer! the amount paid or 

a fire loss for patterns. It is not generally under 


stood that 


allowed and not 


only the actual cost of the patterns is 


the estimated alue to the owner 


Furthermore, the amount of sustained is al 


ioOss 


rived at by adding the cost of the material to that 


of the labor involved It is therefore obvious that 


many firms overinsure their patterns, and the extr: 
premiums paid are useless expenditures. 

Another matter that deserves serious consider: 
tion, and one that often overlooked by department 
heads, is the failure of the clerk in charge of the 
patterns to notify the insurance companies the 


removal of patterns from one foundry t 


‘ , 
anovinel 


The change of location, without notification to the 
insurance company’ representatives, invalidates 
the policy. As the fire hazard of foundries not 
uniform, th rule on the part of the surance 
companies is manifestly just one, and, as cal 


be understood, it frequent! aves the manulacturer 


monev on the amount of ! irance premiun 


Credits and Foreign War Orders 


The number and the volume of orders for wat 
materials for foreign governments placed in the 
United States are so great that people who are not 
coneerned directly, ncluding not a few ankel 
have had their interest aroused as to t redit 
which guarantee the busine \ que! fre 
quently heard as to what would happen should the 
war end unexpectedly, and even should the essa 
tion of hostilitie be discounted well ! 1divance 
Values to the amount of hundreds of million re 
involved. Could the contracts be abrogated 

These credits are held to be as safe as those 
of the ordinary transaction of domestic business, 


and perhaps safer, because the element of cancella- 


tion is practically eliminated, presuming, of course, 


that American manufacturers continue to live up to 
the requirements of their contracts. 
The war business may be divided into two 


classes 


the one, the orders for equipment and ma 


terials placed direct by foreign governments or 


their American representatives, which class ir 
cludes most of the larger contracts; the other, orders 
placed in the United States by those who are doing 


business with These 
they may be termed, considering them as a group, 


include all 


Europe sub-contracts, as 


sorts of machinery and materials 


also the actual war product or parts of it, which 


and 


can be manufactured more economically or more 


expeditiously in this manner. 
The contracts placed directly by foreign pow 1 
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usually carry a substantial cash payment in ad- National Association of Manufactur: 
vance. The American manufacturer does not have ie Raieeiliie <eilee teats ue WE Rs, 
to depend upon his own normal financial resources. Association of Manufacturers will be held ™ 


For the remaining part of the contract price, de- 
posits are made with New York banks, to be drawn 


against as the goods are delivered, f.o.b. the factory 
or the dock, as the terms may provide. 
far 


Dealings, 
as the major contracts are concerned, are 
between the manufacturer and American banks. 
The contracts are specific in all details that guard 
against cancellations. Should war end tomorrow, 
these orders would be filled; at any rate, the manu- 
facturer assumes 


SO 


no risk that would mean loss to 
him or to firms he may employ to assist him or 
from which he buys machinery and materials. 

The suggestion has been advanced that the fac- 
tor of inspection might become very important were 
the need of war materials to end and the buyer wish 
to decline further responsibility. Naturally all of 
these products must pass the inspection of repre- 
sentatives of the foreign governments, and these 
men might decline to accept them, by quibble and 
petty fault finding. While such an eventuality is 
not seriously considered, the possibility is one not 
to be neglected. Presuming that such a case should 
arise, the real issue would be between the producer 
and an American bank. Both of the parties and the 
money would be in the United States, and no inter- 
national litigation would be involved. If the matter 
should go to the is to be presumed the 
outcome would be equitable and the delay not ex- 
treme. 

The being with firms 
so well protected, are equally well provided for au- 
tomatically. Where connection 


courts it 


sub-contracts, so-called, 


with war business 
is less direct, the manufacturer has the same meth- 
ods of guarding his credits that apply in his ordi- 
nary trade. 


Caution Regarding Foreign Correspondence 


Prepayment of full postage on mail going to for- 
eign countries is emphatically enjoined upon American 
manufacturers by both the Department of Commerce 
and the Post Office Department at Washington. It 
appears that many American business men are lax in 
conducting their foreign correspondence, failing to pay 
sufficient postage. Foreign countries require the col- 
lection of double the amount of the deficient postage 
upon the delivery of short-paid articles in international 
mails. This is highly exasperating to the receiver of 
the letter or other mail matter. The Post Office De- 
partment cautions the public that the only destinations 
to which the two-cent letter rate applies are Canada, 
Cuba, Mexico, Republic of Panama, the Canal Zone, 
Bahamas, Barbados, British Honduras, Leeward Is- 
lands, Newfoundland, Germany (by direct steamers 
only), England, Scotland, Wales, Ireland and the city 
of Shanghai, China, and that to all other places the 
rate is five cents for the first ounce or fraction of an 
ounce and three cents for each additional ounce or frac 
tion of an ounce, which must be fully prepaid or the 
letters become liable on delivery to a charge of double 
the amount of the deficient postage. 

Attention is also called to the international reply 
coupons purchasable at all post offices for the use of 
those who desire to pay return postage on answers to 
letters of inquiry addressed to foreign countries. 


The Ohio works of the Carnegie Steel Company at 
Youngstown, Ohio, containing Bessemer and open- 
hearth plants and finishing mills, are running prac- 
tically full this week, and its six blast furnaces are also 
in operation. 





Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City, on Tue 
and Wednesday, May 25 and 26. Prominent man: 
turers from all parts of the United States wil 
semble to discuss the effects of the year’s political 
economic developments, internal and international, 
their business. Ex-President Taft, Senator Hard 
of Ohio, and other speakers of national reputat 
will deliver addresses. The subject of Mr. Taft’s 
dress is announced to be the “Clayton Act and Ot} 
Things.” It is expected that the former President 
will avail himself of this opportunity to express 
business men from all parts of the country his view 
on the present politicai situation. James A. Emery, 
the National Council for Industrial Defense, will out 
line the work of the newly created Federal Trade Con 
mission, and there will be a general discussion of th: 
effect of the activities of this body on the manufa 
turing industry. 

The Federal Commission of Industrial Relatio 
which has been investigating the causes of industria] 
unrest, will also receive consideration at the conver 
tion sessions. The attitude which this commission has 
assumed toward employers in general and the trend 
taken by the commission at its various hearings will 
be discussed by Walter Drew of the National Erectors 
Association. 

Particular public interest centers on the coming ses 
of the National Association of Manufacturers, 
since this organization is the largest of its kind in the 


sions 


world. It has for many years maintained the largest 
private foreign trade bureau in existence, and the 
products of its members are sold in every country. The 


exact effect which the war has had on this trade will 
be discussed at the convention, and it is expected to 
throw some light on the nature of the growing balance 
of trade in favor of this country. There has been 
much speculation as to whether this was of an endur- 
ing nature or whether it was due only to the stimulus 
given some lines of industrial activity by demands for 
munitions of war by belligerent European powers. It 
is certain that our industrial life has undergone some 
drastic rearrangement since the outbreak of hostilities 
last summer and the manner in which readjustments 
were brought favorably about will be discussed. Re- 
ports of committees will be read on fire and accident 
prevention, union label, immigration, uniform State 
laws, trademarks and copyrights, and industrial bet- 
terment. 

Incidental to the convention will be a unique exhibi 
tion devoted to various phases of industrial education, 
with students actually at work in various lines of in- 
dustry. In this will be included exhibits from New 
York City, Newark, Fitchburg, New Haven, Altoona, 
Detroit and other places where well-known 
schools are established. 


trade 


Central Iron & Steel Company’s Affairs 


Charles L. Bailey, Jr., J. V. W. Reynders and James 
Cameron, receivers of the Central Iron & Steel Com- 
pany, Harrisburg, Pa., submitted May 11 their third 
annual report to the local county court. The com- 
pany’s plant was operated on a 40 per cent. basis and 
at a net loss of $116,439.10 in the year ended February 
28, 1915. Operations, they state, were conducted under 
exceptionally unfavorable trade conditions, it being 
necessary to go back 16 years to find an approximate 
parallel for such a low standard of business, and in 
view of the very material increase in the cost of labor, 
fuel and supplies, the comparison becomes more sig- 
nificant. 

Plans for reorganizing the company have bee! 
formulated by both the bondholders’ protective com- 
mittee and a similar one for the other creditors. If 
the plans are approved the receivers will be discharged. 
The plan contemplates the issue of bonds to provide 
money for necessary equipment, and continuing the 
business without the receivers. The securities to be 
issued are: First mortgage bonds, $1.800,000; de- 
benture bonds, $1,300,000, and stock, $2,245,000. 
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C. M. Schwab on Steel-Making at San 
Francisco 


(Spe cial Corre spond nce) 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., May 14—Charles M. Schwab, 
hairman of the Bethlehem Steel Company, at a lunch- 
eon to-day: tendered him by the San Francisco Com 
mercial Club, said he thought it practicable to manu- 
facture steel in San Francisco, having in mind the an- 
nual consumption of 600,000 tons on the coast. Few 
people, he said, realize the fundamental basis of trans- 
portation charges in general manufacturing; that one 
third of the money going into the manufacture of iron 
ind steel is for freight, one-third for labor and the re- 
mainder for general expense items. He reminded the 
ocal business men how important is the change arising 
vut of all-water carriage through the Panama Canal. 
Formerly it cost $15 a ton to ship to the Pacific coast 
from the East. Then this was reduced to $13 by rail- 
road trans-shipment over the Panama Railroad, “but,” 
said he, “do you realize that in all probability the 
charge will be under $5 by shipping through the canal? 
Our investments in San Francisco have been eminently 
satisfactory. John A. McGregor (president Union Iron 
Works), who so ably represents us here, has been told 
he may go ahead if he can show us lines for expansion. 
My engineers and Mr. McGregor are working hard on 
the subject of steel manufacture. I have the liveliest 
hopes that the scheme is practicable; that is, profitable. 
The future of the coast is bright. The few years of 
depression will be more than counterbalanced by the 
years to follow. Do not be afraid to put money into 
egitimate business. The world at large is beginning to 
recognize that a step in economy of manufacture is a 
step toward permanence; and if there is economy in big 
business, big business is here to stay, despite legisla 
tion to the contrary.” 

Mr. Schwab suggested that the Pacific coast would 
be lined with the smokestacks of industry as is the At 
antic coast. He and his party leave Sunday night for 
Portland and will return to the East over the Canadian 
Pacific system. He is accompanied, among others, by 
Archibald Johnston, J. G. Schmidlapp, Cincinnati, and 
Commodore E. C. Benedict. WwW. W. M. 


Westinghouse Company Buys Two Factories 


The plants of the Stevens-Duryea Company ir 
Chicopee Falls and East Springfield, Mass., and the 
J. Stevens Arms & Tool Company, Chicopee Falls, have 
been purchased by the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Company, Pittsburgh, and will be used for the present 
in the manufacture of a large order for army rifles for 
the Russian Government. This is one of three lots of 
1,000,000 rifles each, the manufacture of which has been 
arranged, it is understood, through the British War 
Office. This first million is of a simple type, with com- 
paratively few parts. It is understood that the West- 
inghouse Company will not undertake the entire manu- 
facture of the rifles, but that considerable work on cer 
tain parts will be done by outside manufacturers. The 
finishing will be done at Chicopee. The plants are 
large and contain much modern machinery, to a great 
extent especially adapted to rifle making, for the J. 
Stevens Tool & Arms Company has for years special- 
ized on firearms. The corporate name will not be 
changed. The Stevens-Duryea Company formerly built 
a high-grade automobile, but has constructed no cars in 
the past year. The Arms Company plant has about 
eight acres of floor space. The Stevens-Duryea fac- 
tory at Chicopee Falls is a large one, and the building 
at East Springfield, never occupied, has 160,000 sq. ft. 
of floor space. The new owner has already contracted 
for a large amount of machinery and will be in the 
market for more in enlarging the capacity of the 
works and in fitting the equipment to its new purpose. 


The LaBelle Iron Works, Steubenville, Ohio, has not 
yet placed a contract for a by-product coke plant. 
While the company has decided to build 80 by-product 
ovens, the type of oven has not been selected. It has 
also under advisement some large extensions to the 
present finishing mills. 
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March Foreign Trade Values 


The value of exports of iron and steel and manu 
factures thereof in March, 1915, according to the re 
port of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
was $20,985,505, as compared with $16,470,751 in Feb 
ruary and $18,053,421 in January. The daily average 
of such exports showed a notable increase, being $676, 
952 as compared with $588,241 in February and $582, 
368 in January. In the nine months ended with March, 
1915, these exports were $142,291,994, only about 74 
per cent. of the total for the corresponding period a 
year previous, when they amounted to $192,179,105. 

The imports of these commodities amounted for the 
month to $1,457,932, as compared with $1,463,522 i 
February, $1,616,593 in January and $2,880,165 i 
March, 1914. While the totals for March and February 
are nearly equal, the greater number of days in March 
shows that the iron and steel imports decreased in vol 


ume. For the nine months ended with March these 
imports amounted to $17,173,084, against $23,226,291 






for the same period the year before, or about 74 per 
cent. of the latter figure. Both exports and import 
have therefore been cut down almost identically 26 
per cent. during the nine months ended with March, 
1915, from the same period a year previous. 

Imports of iron ore in March amounted to 88,402 
gross tons, against 78,773. tons in February, 75,286 
tons in January and 68,549 tons in March, 1914. 
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LARGER RAILROAD BUYING 
Pennsylvania Orders Are a Feature 


Bar Mill Operations Increase—Galvanized Sheets 
and Ferromanganese Advance 


It is still true that war possibilities figure but 
little in the steel trade. Some large negotiations 
have been halted for the time being and seme struc- 
tural contracts may be held up; but the mill opera- 
tions of several companies have even been increased 
in the past week. 

Without going into the eventual costs of a sev- 
erance with Germany, the steel trade sees large im- 
mediate demands upon it in such an event, also what 
would come to it from the extension of large credits 
by this country to the Allies. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad’s orders for 14,043 
cars and 50 locomotives and the indications that the 
distribution of 138,000 tons of rails will be made 
this week have had a good effect, disposing of the 
fear that these awards might be postponed and thus 
affect other railroad business. An interesting fea- 
ture is the number of steel box cars included in 
these orders. For one lot 2500 tons of sheets 
has been bought by a car company and an equal 
amount will go into box cars to be built at Altoona. 
All told, the Pennsylvania car orders will give the 
mills 175,000 tons of finished steel. 

Nearly half the 100,000 tons of rails Russia is 
to buy here has been covered by contracts. Of the 
Russian cars less than 8000 have been definitely 
placed. At the present rate of exports more than 
200,000 tons of such iron and steel products as are 
reported by weight might easily be shipped in May, 
against 175,000 tons in March. 

An advance in galvanized sheets to 3.60c. for 
No. 28 has resulted from the soaring market for 
spelter. Singularly, black sheets have weakened and 
from the same cause. Certain Ohio mills, having 
used up their stocks of spelter and being temporarily 
out of the galvanized sheet market, have more black 
sheets to offer. As against 1.80c., which has been 
considered the market, such mills have gone to 1.70c. 
and slightly less. 

The structural outlook is not brilliant and the 
situation has been saved by public work which is 
going at remarkably low prices, much of it below 2c. 
The fabricating contracts of April represented 62.5 
per cent. of capacity against 64 per cent. in March. 
Bids were taken this week on 14,500 tons of elevated 
work in Brooklyn. At Pittsburgh bids have been 
asked on 11,000 tons for a county bridge across the 
Ohio at McKees Rocks. The Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas has placed 2500 tons for bridges and the 
Louisville & Nashville requirements are put at 10,- 
000 tons. 

The situation in steel bars is probably stronger 
than in other leading products. With agricultural 
contracts still delayed, orders are coming from a 
variety of sources, including round lots for jobbers, 
and there is the continued pressure for shrapnel 
bars. On large rounds, deliveries are now three or 
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four weeks off. There is a heavy demand from th¢ 
automobile trade for forging bars. 
The recent line pipe orders taken by the Na 
tional Tube Company amount to 40,000 tons. Prices 
on this business were very low. One new contract 
calls for 57 miles of 16-in. line pipe for Texas. I: 
the cast-iron pipe trade the leading interest has 
just booked 10,000 tons for Sacramento. 
In the Pittsburgh district two barb wire makers 
shipping about one-third of their product 
The spring lull in the domestic wire trade 
continues, but in view of light stocks it may not 
be so long drawn out as in other like periods. 
The Canadian Government is in the market for 
6000 tons of cold rolled strip steel for export. 
The tin plate mills of large interests have been 
running well up to capacity, but new business is 
light and unless improvement comes soon some cur- 
tailment is inevitable. A Standard Oil inquiry for 
300,000 boxes is looked for. 
Pig-iron producers look for a quiet market, 
many foundries having put their requirements at 
the maximum in the heavy buying of April. Prices, 
while improved in spots, are not strong. For South- 
ern iron, while $9.75, Birmingham, holds for far 
forward deliveries, $9.50 sales are still reported for 
deliveries running into the third quarter. 
Our London cable reports an advance of £3 in 
ferromanganese, or from £17 15s. to £20 15s. Here 
the price has been $88 at Baltimore, but the only 
notification importers have from England is that 
this price is withdrawn. The 10,000 tons recently 
imported has eased the situation, and 30,000 tons of 
manganese ore is scheduled to come from Brazil. 


are 
abroad. 


A Comparison of Prices 


Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type, 
Declines in Italics 
At date, one week, one month and one year previous 
May 19, May 12, Apr. 21, May 20, 

Pig Iron, PerGrossTon: 1915. 1915. 1915. 1914 
No. 2 X, Philadelphia.... $14.25 $14.25 $14.25 $14.75 
No. 2, Valley furnace... 12.7 12.75 12.75 3.00 
No. 2 Southern, Cin’ti... 12.40 12.40 12. 3.75 
No. 2, Birmingham, Ala 9.50 9.50 9.5 50 
No. 2, furnace, Chicago* 13.00 13.00 13 .00 
Basi del’d, eastern Pa.. 13.25 l 25 le U0 
Basic, Valley furnace. 12.50 12.50 12 3.00 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh... 14.55 14.55 14.55 .90 
Malleable Bess., Ch'go* 13.00 13.00 13.0 .00 
Gri forge, Pittsburgh 13.45 13.45 13.45 
l.. S. charcoal, Chicago 15.76 15.7 1 

Billets, etc., Per Gross Ton 
Bess. billets, Pittsburgh.. 20.00 20.00 20.00 
©.-h. billets, Pittsburgh. 20.00 20.00 20.00 
©.-h. sheet bars, P’gh... 21.00 21.00 21.00 
Forging billets, base, P’gh 26.00 26.00 25.00 
©.-h. billets, Phila.... 22.02 22.92 22 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh 25.00 25.00 25 

Finished Iron and Steel, 

Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents ‘e 
Bess. rails, heavy, at mill 1.25 1.25 1.25 1 
Iron bars, Philadelphia 1.171 1.17! 1.15 1 
Iron bars, Pittsburgh 1.20 1.20 1 1 
Iron bars, Chicago 1.15 1.15 1 1 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh 1.20 1.20 l 1 
Steel burs, New York. 1.369 1.369 1 L.: 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh 1.15 1.15 1.15 1. 
Tank plates, New York 1.319 1.319 1.3 1 
Beams, ete., Pittsburgh.. 1.20 1.20 l 1 
Beams, etc., New York. 1.369 1.369 l 1 
Skelp, grooved steel, P’gh 1.15 112% 1 1 
Skelp, sheared steel, P’gh 1.20 117% l 1 
Steel hoops, Pittsburgh.. 1.25 1.25 1 1 

*The average switching charge for delivery to foundries 

in the Chicago district is 50c. per ton. 
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Sheets, Nails and Wire, 19) 191 19 914 
r’é Lb. to Large suvers Cents Cents Cents Cents 
~ : lac No. 28, Pg! 1.80 1.80 x \ 
sheets, No. 28, P 3.60 i() 
Vire 1 Is, Pittsburgh 1 ! 
~ ' ttsbu rr 
Vetals, 
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' \ abe 
- 1%.25 
New Y\ 5.50 
- La 1.12 { 
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Finished Iron and Steel f. o. b. Pittsburgh 


Freight rates from Pittsburgh in carloads, per 100 
b.: New York, 16.9c.; Philadelphia, 15.9c.; 
.; Buffalo, 11.6c.; Cleveland, 10.5c.; Cincinnati, 
15.8c.; Indianapolis, 17.9c.; Chicago, 18.9c.; St. Louis, 
23.6c.; Kansas City, 43.6c.; Omaha, 43.6c.; St. Paul, 
32.9e.; Denver, 68.6c.; New Orleans, 30c.; Birmingham, 
\la., 45¢c.; Pacific coast, 80c. on plates, structural shapes 
ind sheets No. 11 and heavier; 85c. on sheets Nos. 12 
to 16; 95c. on sheets No. 16 and lighter; 65c. on wrought 
and boiler The foregoing rates to the 
Pacific coast are by rail. The rate via New York and 
the Panama Canal has no stability, being dependent on 
essel charges. 


, 
Boston, 


LSC 


pipe tubes. 


Plates.—Tank plates, % in. thick, 6% in. 100 
wide, 1.15¢c. base, net cash, 30 days. 


stipulations prescribed by manufacturers, with extras: 


up to 
Following are 





SU | i i ~ i 
s' standard specifications for structu | steel dated 
f ( or equ ‘ \% it ind over on thinnest 
‘ oir Vicle 1 under own to but not iding ¢ 
re base 
tes up to 72 it wide, inclusive, ordered 10.2 lb. per | 
! nsidered yi! plate Plates over 72 wide 
st | < ered 4 thic ( edge or net less thar ll lb 
t to take base price Plates over 7 wide or red 
s t r sq t. down to the weight of lf 
e i price ¢ 16 in 
\ le overweight, whether plates are ordered to gauge 
veight to be governed by the standard specificatior of 
Assi tion of American Steel Manufacture 
tras (ents ‘ 
(fauges uncer! , in. to and including 3-1 
Gauges under 3-16 in. to and including No. * 
y ges under No. 8 to and including No. 9 
(;auges under No. 9 to and including No 0 sf 
G ges under No. 10 to and including No. 12 } 
Sketches (including straight taper plates), ft 
i over ] 
‘ ete ¢ es t I ameter and ove! 20 
Boiler and fi re stes 10 
4. B. M. A nd or i firebox steel 0 
Still botton st e< ‘ 
Marine steel ‘ 
Locomotive firebox steel 
Widths over 100 ip to ! inclusive 
Widths over 110 in. up to 115 ir nclusive } 
Widths over 115 in. up to 120 in., inclusive 
Widths over 120 in. up to 125 it inclusive 2 
Widths over 125 in. up to 130 n., inne SlV { 
Widths overt .O ix 100 
(utting to lengths’ under ; ft. to 2 ft.. Inclusive 9 
Cutting to lengths under 2 ft. to 1 ft., inclusive 71) 
Cutting to lengths under 1 ft 1.55 
No charge for itting rectangular plates to lengths tt 
Oy y 


Wire Products.—Prices to jobbers. Fence wire, Nos. 
0 to 9, per 100 Ib., terms 60 days or 2 per cent. discount 
n 10 days, carload lots, annealed, $1.35; galvanized, 
$1.90. Galvanized barb wire and staples, $2.10; painted, 
Wire nails, $1.55. Galvanized nails, 1 in. and 
$1.20 advance over base price; shorter than 1 
in., $1.70 advance over base price. 


l 
51.60. 


longer, 


Woven wire fencing, 
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Structural Material.—! 
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Wrought Pipe.—The fi re ‘ , 
load discounts on the Pitt rg fF 
from May l, 191d, a tu weignt 

Steel iron 
th 

? 

‘ 
to 
to ‘ 
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Boiler Tubes.—Discounts on less thar rloads, f. 
Pittsburgh, freight to destination added, effect fron 
May 1, 1915, are as follows 

1" 
M, 6 
, ‘ 

d 

' ' ' 

. 5 , g ; 

gher 

1a over 12 ft 7 ' ana 

: . i 


sheet 


lots, on 


Sheets.— Makers’ prices for mill shipment o1 
of U. 8S. Standard gauge, in carload and larger 


which jobbers charge the usual advance for 


small 
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from store, are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 30 
days net, or 2 per cent. cash discount in 10 days from 


date of invoice: 


B i f Sheets 

Cents per lt 
Nos. 3 to § 1.25 to 1.30 
Nos. 9 to 10 1.30 to 1.3: 
Nos 11 nd 12 1.35 to 1.40 
Nos. 1 ind 14 1.45 to 1.50 
Nos. 1 ind 16 1.55 to 1.60 

Be innealed Sj Cold Rotled 

Cents per lb 
Nos. 10 and 11 1.45 to 1.50 
No. 12 1.45 to 1.50 
Nos. 13 and 14 1.50 to 1.55 
Nos. 15 nd 16 1.55 to 1.60 
Nos. 17 to 21 1.60 to 1.65 
Nos. 22 and 24 1.65 to 1.70 
Nos. 2 and 26 1.70 to 1.7 
No. 27 1.75 to 1.80 
No. 28 1.80 to 1.85 
No. 29 1.85 to 1.90 
No. 30 1.95 to 2.00 

Galvanized Sheets of Black Sheet Gauge 

Cents per Ib 
Nos. 10 and 11 2.60 
No 12 2.70 
Nos ind 14 70 
Nos 1 ind 1+ 2.80 
Nos. 17 to 21 co 
Nos é nd 24 10 
Nos nd 26 , 80 
NO 3.45 
No. 2 5.60 
oS. Be eer tes eee 3.70 
No SC cbesxvesiog ee re ete 3.8 


Pittsburgh 


PITTSBURGH, PA., May 18, 1915. 

The placing of orders by the Pennsylvania Railroad 
for over 14,000 cars and the probability that it will this 
week contract for about 140,000 tons of steel rails are 
the two most encouraging features. These cars will 
give the mills about 175,000 tons of plates and shapes, 
as some of them, which are of new design, will take 
15 tons of plates and shapes each. It is 
quite certain that the Rock Island will also place this 
week 5000 cars. As yet the grave situation existing 
between this country and Germany has not adversely 
affected local steel conditions. It is possible that some 
large jobs that were being figured on may be held up 
until the situation has cleared, but the leading’ steel 
companies state that so far they have not received any 
cancellations. Prices have not shown any weakness; in 
fact, plates and shapes are reported a little stronger. 
An advance of $4 per ton has been made on galvan- 
ized sheets by the leading interest, and 3.60c., Pitts- 
burgh, on No. 28 for prompt shipment is minimum. 
There is still a heavy foreign demand for wire rods 
and plain and barb wire. Rods for export are bringing 
higher prices than domestic. It is reported that Russia 
will place an order this week for 10,000 cars, and while 
this comes from good sources it is not verified. The 
Steel Corporation is now operating its steel plants 
close to 80 per cent. of capacity. 


close to 


Pig Iron.—A sale of 200 tons of Bessemer iron has 
been made for prompt shipment at $13.60, Valley fur- 
nace. A leading local seller is quoting $14 on Besse- 
mer and $12.65 for basic, at Valley furnace. There is 
some inquiry out for foundry iron for last half and 
relatively low prices have been quoted. A sale is re- 
ported of 3000 to 4000 tons of gray forge for third 
quarter delivery at about $12.50, Valley furnace. We 


quote: Bessemer iron, $13.60; malleable Bessemer, 
$12.75; No. 2 foundry, $12.75 to $13; basic, $12.50 to 


$12.65, and gray forge, $12.50, all at Valley furnace, 
with a freight rate of 95c. a ton for delivery in the 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh districts. 

Billets and Sheet Bars.—There is a fair inquiry for 
forging billets, and sales of 400 to 500 tons have been 
made at $26 at mill. The demand for Bessemer and 
open-hearth billets continues active, several large con- 
sumers desiring to cover their needs over the next three 
or four months, expecting a higher market. The steel 
mills in the Youngstown district are running close 
to capacity, and three or four of the Carnegie Steel 
company’s plants are operating to full capacity. We 


quote Bessemer and open-hearth billets at $19, and 
Bessemer and open-hearth sheet bars, $19.50 to $20, 
f.o.b. maker’s mills, Youngstown; Bessemer and open- 
hearth billets, $20, and Bessemer and open-hearth sheet 
Forging billets are quoted 


bars, $21, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 
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at $26 for sizes up to but not including 10 x 10 in. 
and for carbons up to 0.25, the regular extras being 
charged for larger sizes and higher carbons. Forging 
billets running above 0.25 to 0.60 carbon take $1 per 
ton extra. Axle billets are quoted at $21 to 


Ferroalloys.—It is reported that English make: 
have withdrawn the price of $88, seaboard, and ar 
declining to quote. This does not affect the local mar 
ket to any extent, as consumers are covered at lower 
prices and report deliveries fairly satisfactory. There 
is very little new inquiry. For prompt shipment from 
stock, carload lots are quoted at about $95, seaboard. 
We quote 50 per cent. ferrosilicon in lots up to 100 tons, 
at $73; over 100 tons to 600 tons, $72; and over 600 
tons, $71, delivered in the Pittsburgh district. We quote 
10 per cent. ferrosilicon at $16.50; 11 per cent., $17.50; 
12 per cent., $18.50, all f.o.b. cars at furnace, Ashland, 
Ky., Jackson or New Straitsville, Ohio, each of these 
points having a rate to Pittsburgh of $2 per gross ton. 
We quote 20 per cent. spiegeleisen at $25 at furnace. 
We quote ferrotitanium at 8c. per lb. in carloads, 10c. 
in 2000-lb. lots and over, and 12%c. in smaller lots. 


g99 


Structural Material.—The possibility of complica 
tions between this country and Germany is said to have 
temporarily held up several large jobs. Bids have bee 
asked on a new county bridge crossing the Ohio River at 
McKees Rocks, about 11,000 tons. The Pennsylvania 
Railroad has given 500 tons of bridge work to the Mc- 
Clintic-Marshall Company and the same amount to the 
Fort Pitt Bridge Works, and the latter has also taken 
1350 tons of bridge work for the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy. The American Bridge Company has taken 1250 
tons for a public library at Detroit and is low bidder on 
two dump scows for the Government at Louisville, 
about 200 tons. Prices on shapes are only fairly strong, 
and on any large new work would probably be shaded. 
We quote beams and channels up to 15 in. at 1.20c. for 
May and June, and 1.25c. for third quarter. 


Steel Rails.—The Pennsylvania Railroad is expected 
to distribute this week its order for 138,000 tons of rails. 
No large orders for standard sections have been placed 
with the local mills the past week. The new demand for 
light rails is active from the traction companies, but 
from the coal-mining and lumber interests is only fair. 
The Carnegie Steel Company received new orders and 
specifications in the past week for about 2500 tons. We 
quote standard section rails made of Bessemer stock at 
1.25¢., and of open-hearth, 1.34c., f.o.b. Pittsburgh. We 
quite light rails as follows, in carload lots: 8 and 10 lb. 
section, 1.275c.; 12 and 14 lb., 1.225c.; 16 and 20 Ib., 
1.175c.; 25, 30, 35, 40 and 45 lb. sections, 1.125c. The 
prices of light rails are materially shaded on large lots. 

Plates.—The Pennsylvania Railroad has placed or- 
ders for a total of 14,043 cars of various types, 6400 for 
the Lines West and 7643 for the Lines East. For the 
Lines West the Haskell & Barker Car Company took 
2500 box cars; Pressed Steel Car Company, 2000 steel 
gondolas; American Car & Foundry Company, 100 re- 
frigerator cars; Standard Steel Car Company, 800 steel 
gondolas, and the Ralston Steel Car Company 1000 
steel gondolas. For the Lines East, the Pressed Steel Car 
Company got 500 steel gondolas; American Car & Foun- 
dry Company 224 refrigerator and 2719 steel gondola 
cars; Standard Steel Car Company, 200 steel gondolas, 
and Cambria Steel Company 3000 steel gondolas. The 
Lines East also placed 1000 wooden box cars for automo- 
bile service. The Pennsylvania Lines West has also 
bought 25 heavy freight service locomotives from the 
Lima Locomotive Corporation and 25 from the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works. The Lines West will also buy this 
week 43 passenger cars. It is estimated that about 175,- 
000 tons of plates and shapes will be needed for these 
car orders, and in addition there will be the wheels. The 
placing of these heavy car orders is expected to have a 
good effect on the plate market. It is also stated that 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific will place orders this 
week for about 5000 box cars, bids on which went in 
some time ago. The general demand for plates is only 
fairly active and prices are none too strong. The large 
mills are still quoting 1.20c. for May and June delivery, 
but this is shaded on desirable business. We quote %4- 
in. and heavier plates at 1.15c. to 1.20c., f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh. 
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Sheets.—Owing to the steadily rising price of 
elter, the American Sheet & Tin Plate Company on 
nday, May 17, advanced its price on galvanized sheets 
per ton, to 3.60c. for No. 28. This price is quoted to 
cular customers only and for prompt shipment. Other 
iding mills have advanced their prices and some small 
es have been made at 3.70c. The new demand for 
‘k and galvanized sheets is not active, the market 
ving been disturbed greatly by the high prices now 
ioted for galvanized. The American Sheet & Ti 
ate Company is operating this week to 74 per cent. 
hot sheet mill capacity. It reports that specifications 
ist week for hot sheet and tin mill products were the 
eaviest it has had in any one week for more than two 
ears. This company has taken 2500 tons of No. 12 
ack sheets for the 2000 or more cars that the Pennsy 
ania Railroad will build at its shops at Altoona, and 
as also taken the sheets for the 2500 box cars that the 
Haskell & Barker Car Company will build for the Penn 
ylvania Lines West. The sheet mills of the Youngs- 
wn Sheet & Tube Company, Brier Hill Steel Company 
d Youngstown Iron & Steel Company are all operating 
his week to 100 per cent. of capacity. We quote No. 28 
Bessemer black sheets at 1.80c. to 1.85¢c.; No. 28 gal- 
vanized at 3.60c.; Nos. 9 and 10 blue annealed sheets, 
1.30c. to 1.35¢.; No. 30 black plate, tin-mill sizes, H. R. 
& A., 1.95¢.; No. 28, 1.90c.; Nos. 27, 26 and 25, 1.85c.: 
Nos. 22 to 24, 1.80c.; Nos. 17 to 21, 1.75c.; Nos. 15 and 
16, 1.70c. The above prices are for carload lots, f.o.b. at 
maker’s mill, jobbers charging the usual advances for 
mall lots from store. 


Tin Plate.—Several of the larger makers state that 
specifications are still coming in actively, and they are 
perating close to 100 per cent. of capacity, but others 
say their specifications have fallen off. The American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Company continues to operate to about 
95 per cent. of capacity. The new demand for tin plate 
is only for small lots, on which from $3.15 to $3.25 per 
base box is being quoted. If any desirable business 
ame out a lower price would be named. It is reported 
that the Standard Oil Company will close shortly on a 
very large order, said to amount to 300,000 boxes or 


more. 


Wire Rods.—Some new foreign inquiry has devel- 
ped, with good prospects of the business being placed. 
The domestic demand is quiet and specifications against 
yntracts are only fair, but the rod mills are ali busy 
and a good part of their output is going into wire prod- 
icts for export. One local maker is not actively seeking 
ew orders, being filled up for some time ahead. We 
quote Bessemer, open-hearth and chain rods at $25 to 
$26, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. Small sales have been made at 
the higher price. 





Carwheels.—It is probable that some large orders 
for cast-iron and forged steel carwheels will shortly be 
placed. We quote standard 33-in. freight carwheels 6% 
in. rough bore at $16, and standard 36-in. passenger, 
the same bore, at $22.50 per wheel, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Shafting.—Prices are getting steadily firmer and the 
‘0 per cent. discount has almost disappeared. Makers 
report specifications from the machine-tool builders 
very heavy, taking the larger part of the present out- 
put, which is at the rate of 76 to 75 per cent. of capac- 
ty. The automobile builders are specifying at a fair 
rate, but very little business is coming from the imple- 
ment trade. We quote cold-rolled shafting at 68 per 
cent. off in carload and larger lots for forward deliv- 
ery, and 63 per cent. off in small lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 
For desirable specifications and prompt delivery, makers 
are quoting 68 to 70 per cent. off. 


Railroad Spikes.—As yet nothing definite has come 
of the large inquiry for spikes from Russia, noted last 
week, on which local makers have bid. Specifications 
against contracts are coming in better, and shipments 
are heavier than for some time. There is a good deal 

f complaint over the low prices ruling for spikes when 

is considered that the raw material has gone up 
onsiderably. We quote standard railroad spikes, $1.35 
to $1.40; small railroad spikes, $1.45 to $1.50 in car- 
oad and larger lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Hoops and Bands.—Makers say that the 1.20c. 
ice on steel bands for this month and June is firm, 
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and that some fair sized orde are being placed. Some 
contracts for third quarter at 1.25c. have recently bee 
given out The new demand for hoops is quiet, but 
specifications against contracts are coming In at 
moderate rate. We quote steel bands at 1.20c mn new 


orders for May and June delivery, 1.25c. for third qua 


ter, with extras as per the steel bar card, and ste 
hoops at 1.25c., f.o.b. at mill 

Skelp.—Mills report the new demand quiet, but 
prices are firm, some makers asking 50c. to $1 pe 


advance. We quote grooved steel skelp, 1.15c.; sheared 
steel skelp, 1.20c.: grooved iron ske lp, 1.50¢. to 1.55 

sheared iron skelp, 1.60c. to 1.65c., delivered to cor 

sumers’ mills in the Pittsburgh district 

Wire Products. \ good deal of business for e) 

port has recently been closed Iwo local makers of 
barb wire are said to be shipping 30 to 40 per cent 
of their output abroad. The domestic demand for wire 
nails is quiet, as the heavy buying period is over and 
specifications against contracts are mdderate. Price 

on galvanized products continue very strong. Loca 
mills making wire and wire nails are operating to 
about 75 per cent of capacity, and one or two close 
to 100 per cent. To jobbers, on new orders, the mill 


quote wire nails, $1.55; galvanized nails, 1 in. and 


shorter, taking an advance of $1.70 over this price, o1 
$3.25, and galvanized nails, 1 in. and longer, an ad 


~<) 


vance of $1.20, or $2.75; plain annealed wire, $1.55; 
galvanized barb wire and fence staples, $2.10 to $2.20; 
painted barb wire, $1.60, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freight 
added to point of delivery, terms 30 days net, less 


per cent. for cash in 10 days. We quote woven wire 
fencing at 72 per cent. off in carload lots, 71 per cent 
off on 1000-rod lots and 70 per cent. on small lot 


f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Iron and Steel Bars.—None of the implement 
makers has yet closed for steel bars for last half de 
livery, the price of 1.20c. being evidently the stumbling 
block. The mills are firm in their position, and are not 
inclined to sell for last half, even to the largest cor 
sumers, at less than 1.20c. Their position is strength 
ened by the fact that the demand for steel bars for some 
time has been very active, specifications have been good 
and capacity is pretty well employed. The price of 1.20c. 
for steel bars for May and June is reported firm, being 
shaded only in one or two localities and to a very slight 
extent. It is stated that some fair sized contracts have 
been placed for third quarter at 1.25c., but the value 
of these contracts will be known only when the third 
quarter period arrives. Mills rolling iron bars report 
a better demand and operations are slightly increased 
We quote steel bars on new orders at 1.20c. for second 
quarter and 1.25c. for third quarter. We quote com 
mon iron bars, made from part scrap, at 1.20c. to 1.25¢ 
and test iron bars at 1.30c., f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Cold-Rolled Strip Steel.—An inquiry in the market 
from the Canadian Government is being figured on by 
practically all the makers, for upward of 6000 tons of 
cold-rolled strip steel, and it is understood the materia! 
is to be shipped to the Allies. Makers report domestic 
demand better than for some time and specifications 
more active. We quote hard-rolled steel, 1% in 
and wider, under 0.20 carbon, sheared or natural mil! 
edges, per 100 |b., $2.75, delivered. Extras, which are 
standard among all the mills, are as follows: 


Extras for 
straightening 


Extras for soft and cutting 
icxtras for or intermedi to lengths not 
Thickness thickness ite tempers less than 24 
100 and heavile Base $0.25 $0.1" 
+099 to 0.050 $0.05 0.25 0.1 
0.049 to 0.035 oF | As O15 
0.034 to 0.041 “3 9.40 ().2 
1030 to 025 0.4 0.40 6.40 
0.024 to 0.020 0 0.40 0.50 
,019 to €.017 O85 0.50 1.10 
O.016 te oo 1.25 0.50 1.1¢ 
0.014 to 6.01 1.9 0.50 l 
0.012 ~.00 0.50 olls onl 
011 2.6 6.50 oils onl 
6.010 00 0.50 coils onl 


Merchant Steel—Mills report the new demand 
quite active and shipments heavier than at any time 


this year. Jobbers and consumers are buying more 
freely, believing that prices may be higher, due to the 
increased cost of raw material. On small lots for 
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prompt shipment we quote iron finished tire, % x 1% 
in. and larger, 1.30c., base; under % x 1% in., 1.45c.: 
planished tire, 1.50c.; channel tire, % and 1 in., 
1.80c. to 1.90e.: toe calk, 1.90c. 
to 2c., base: concave and con 

.; cutter shoe, tapered or bent, 2.20c. to 2.30c.; 


vex, 1.70c.: 
spring steel, 1.90c. to 2c¢.; machinery 
finish, 1.70c. 


4 to % 
and larger, 1.90c.; 
sleigh 1.65¢e.: 


1% in. 


flat shoe, 


steel, smooth 


Rivets.—The demand for both structural 1 


and boile 
rivets is heavier than for some time and prices are 
firmer, but makers claim they are not as high as they 
should be when the 1.20c. price for steel bars is con- 
sidered. We quote structural rivets at $1.40 to $1.45, 
and conehead boiler rivets at $1.50 to $1.55 pel LOO lb. 
in carload lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 
Nuts and Bolts.—Due to increased operations l 
plants of consumers and also to the higher prices for 
raw material, the new demand is heavier. The market 


is firm. Discounts to the large trade are as follows: 
Cold P hed Blank «¢ Ll Tapp Che 
fered, 7 ed l Ree 
y r ly i ‘ 
> Zt ’ 
N / 7 / 
nd reer |} ‘ 10 
Black } | 
smalle ‘ shor ' \ oft 
Package R ts 10 P 
Blacl metallic tint tin plated 75-10-10 off 


Wrought 


National Tube Company has 
taken a 


miles of 16-in. line pipe fon 
The new demand for wrought iron 
pipe this month has been fairly good, but 
jobbers bought heavily in March and April and have 
accumulated quite large stocks. The new discounts on 
iron and steel pipe, effective from May 1, will be tested 
out this month, and it is stated that so far they are be- 
ing well maintained. 
previous page. 


Pipe.—The 
contract for 57 
shipment to Texas. 


and steel 


These discounts are printed on a 


Boiler Tubes.—It is expected that the tubes for 
locomotives ordered by the Pennsylvania Railroad will 
be placed in a short time, and part of the amount re- 
quired will come to Pittsburgh makers. The new de- 
mand for both and merchant tubes is 
slightly better, and it is stated discounts are fairly well 
held. 

Old Material.—Prices on scrap are reported firmer. 
There has been a heavy demand for low-phosphorus 
melting One leading consumer is reported to 
have taken 10,000 tons or more at about $15, delivered, 
representing an advance of fully $1 per ton since last 
week. Dealers report more inquiry from consumers, 
and it is believed that the scrap market is in such posi 
tion that prices on leading grades, such as heavy steel 
melting scrap, turnings and bundled 
may show a marked advance at any time. We note a 
sale of 300 tons of borings at about $8.35 and 500 tons 
of turnings at $8, delivered. For delivery in_ Pitts- 
burgh and nearby districts that take Pittsburgh 
freights, dealers quote about as follows: 


locomotive 


stock. 


borings, sheet, 


Heavy steel melting scrap, Steuben 
ll Follansbee, Brackenridge 
Sharon, Monesse! Midland l 
Pittsburgh deliver $11 
Compressed side and end sheet scrap.$10.25 to 10 
No 1 foundry cast 12.00 te 
gundied sheet scrap, f.o.1 s 
mills, Pittsburgh district ’ to +50 
Rerolling rails, New ; nd ¢ 
bridge, Ohio, C ber , Ma., 
Franklin, Pa 75 to 12.00 
No. 1 railroad malleable stoc} 10 ito 10.7 
Railroad grate bars \ 0 to se 
Low phosphorus melting sto 14.75 to 15.00 
Iron car axles 18.75to 19.2 
Steel car axles 13 to 13.7 
Locomotive axles, steel 19.75 to 20.2 
No. 1 busheling scrap 050to 10 
No. 2 busheling scrap 7.450 to 7-9 
Machine shop turnings 7.75 to & 00 
Old carwheels 11.75 to 12.00 
Cast-iron borings 8 25 to R50 
*Sheet bar crop ends 12.00to 12.2 
Old iron rails 12.75 to 13.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought scrap 10.75 to 11.00 
Heavy steel axle turnings 8.50 to 8.75 
Heavy breakable cast scrap 10.75 to 1.00 


*Shipping point. 
Coke.—An Eastern inquiry is in the market for 
about 12,000 tons of coke per month for last half. The 
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new demand for foundry coke is quiet, but prices 
fairly strong. There has been a heavy increase in 

production of coke, the Connellsville Courier reporti 
the output for the week ended May 8 as 299,166 

tons, an increase over the previous week of 6275 t 
This is the heaviest output in any one week for s 

months. We quote best grades of furnace coke 

delivery over the remainder of the year at $1.65 
$1.75, and for spot shipment $1.50 per net ton at ov 
We quote standard makes of 72-hr. foundry coke 

prompt shipment at $1.90 to $2.25, and on contracts 

remainder of the year, from $2.15 up to $2.50 per 

ton at oven. 


Chicago 
CHICAGO, ILL., May 18, 1915. 

Sales of pig iron in the month of April exceed 
those in March in this market by fully 50,000 tor 
While there are not now under consideration tonnage 
ff as great individual importance, figures are being 
taken upon a very interesting aggregate of busines 
ind local furnaces are in a much better situation bot 
as to stocks and operations. Mill bookings of finished 
materials have been commonplace except for heavie 
specifications in steel bars. 
general purposes and included a round tonnage fi 
jobbers’ stocks. The structural situation is less sat 
isfactory from the mill standpoint, steel for building 
purposes being in little demand, and contracts for car 
and bridge steel very slow in closing. Except for the 
order for 1700 cars taken by the Haskell & Barker 
Car Mfg. Company for a Texas road, the new car pro- 
gramme shows no additional inquiry. The Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas has placed 2500 tons of bridge steel 
and the Louisville & Nashville requirements are stated 
at 10,000 tons. Inquiry for track materials includes 
only one of importance, 15,000 tons for the Chesapeake 
& Ohio. The Missouri, Kansas & Texas has placed 
a small order. The demand for track fastenings is 
active, including 5000 tons of tie plates for the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. In general, this market, though 
developing very slowly, presents a more responsive 
buying attitude and a wider range of activity. 

Pig Iron.—Sales in this district by merchant fur 


This buying has been f¢ 


naces were larger in April than in March by over 
50,000 tons, according to reliable reports, and the 
activities of the steel company furnace interests 
brought this increase up to even higher figures. Local 


stocks have been appreciably reduced and shipments 
are improved. The buying by the heavier melters, to 
which this betterment of the situation is largely at- 
tributable, has been succeeded by a period less pro- 
ductive of tonnage but still characterized by a broad 
range of inquiry and buying. It cannot be indicated 
with accuracy to what extent international issues have 
hindered market progress, but certain important nego 
tiations have been rather abruptly halted. Current 
trading is more largely concerned with Northern thar 
Southern iron and includes ‘a number of purchases of 
charcoal iron, one lot of 2000 tons being noted. Al 
though furnace operations are now much more fully 
assured, producers still find business very attractive 
on the basis of existing quotations. For Southern iron 
of regular analysis the prevailing price is 
Birmingham, while iron of analysis somewhat low in 
silicon or high in sulphur but closely approaching No. 
2 foundry grading may be had on the basis of $9.50. 
The following quotations are for iron delivered at con- 


$9.75 


sumers’ yards, except those for Northern foundry, 
malleable Bessemer and basic iron, which are f.0o.b. 
furnace, and do not include a_ switching charge 
averaging 50c. a ton: 
Lake Superior charcoal, Nos. 2 to 5 $15.75 
Lake Superior charcoal, No. 1 16.2! 
Lake Superior charcoal, No. 6 and Scotch 16.79 
Northern coke foundry, No. 1 $13.50 to 13.75 
Northern coke foundry, No. 2. ; 13.00 to 13.50 
Northern coke foundry, No. 3 ... 12.50to 13 00 
Southern coke, No. 1 f’dry and 1 soft. .14.00to 14.2 
Southern coke, No. 2 f'dry and 2 soft 13.50to 14.00 
Malleable Bessemer 13.00to 13.25 
Standard Bessemer ~ 16.50 
Basic ; mb Sew * 12.50to 13.00 
Low phosphorus pe eer ee 20.00 to 20.50 
Jackson Co, and Ky. silvery, 8 per cent. . . 16.90 


Jackson Co. and Ky. silv’y, 10 per cent....... 17.90 


tter tly, a 


1915 


20, 


Rails and Track Supplies.—Recent rail orders include 


ery large purchases, that of the Missouri, Kansas 
xas for 1200 tons, to be rolled at Chicago, being 
ly one to exceed 500 tons. The Chesapeake & 


has been figuring on 15,000 tons, a part of which 
be rolled here. Specifications for 
ontinue heavy. 


fasten 
The Pennsylvania Railroad has 
out its inquiry covering the track fastenings co1 


track 


onding to its pending rail inquiry, and, of the busi 
ikely to be placed at Chicago, 5000 tons of ti 
are noted. The Illinois Central, it is understood, 
hortly duplicate its recent purchase of about 2000 
of angle bars. We quote standard railroad spike 
i5e. to 1.50c., base; track bolts with square nuts, 


base, all in carload lots, Chicago; tie plates, 


5 to $24.25, f.o.b. mill, net ton; standard section 

emer rails, Chicago, 1.25c., base; oper! hearth, 
light rails, 25 to 45 lb., 1.07c.; 16 to 20 Ib., 
12 lb., 1.17¢.; 8 Ib., 1.22c.; angle bars, 1.50 

Structural Material.—Of the steel for the 2000 
western cars but 1000 tons is known to have been 


1 in this market, although it is possible that a 
proportion will be rolled here. No act has 
taken as yet on the Rock Island inquiry, and the 
ew order of importance is that for 1700 ears fi 
Mich 
part 
Nashville requirements of bridg« 
10,000 to 12,000 tons. The 
in Bridge Company will fabricate close to 2500 
the Missouri, Kansas & 


of the plain materia! has 


1oOT 


suthwestern railroad placed with a builder at 
City. Local mills are hopeful of securing a 
Louisville & 
estimated to be from 


for Texas, and for this 


already been placed with 


} 
i 


go mill. Other contracts taken by the fabri 

t week include 582 tons for a school at Chi 

placed with A. Bolter’s Sons; 404 tons for th 

eum at Seattle. awarded to the Northwest Steel 

pany. The American Bridge Company -took two 
j ) 


orders totaling 325 tons, and the Gage Structura 


Company and Joliet Bridge & Iron Company a 

1 small orde In the matter of prices, the 

attitude is not without its influence on the 
nd we quote for Chicago delivery of plain mate 
rom mill 1.35c. to 1.389c. 

es ¢ I t I é 
Vit! t ‘ 
at Tir i 


Plates.—The slight improvement that the past s« 


days has brought in plate specifications has beer 


rom adequate to modify the prevailing weakne 
ve continue to quote for Chicago delivery of plates 


mill 1.289e. to 1.339¢c. 


sudilthinase <aende tnie lel the read 
Sheets.—The selling of galvanized sheets on a very 

cted still the this market. The 
ter situation has in no way improved, but, inter 
metal follow 
Quota 


reported, 


basis is rule in 
} freer selling of galvanized 
securing of spelter deliveries by the mills. 
3.40c., Pittsburgh, still 
part at 3.60¢c. is being 
black sheets is of insufficient 
relieve the situation. We quote for Chicago 
ery from mill: No. 10 blue annealed, 1.489¢.; No 


as low as 
rol the 


demand 


are 


most least asked. 


conse 


for 


ce to 


ack, 1.939¢.: No. 28 galvanized, 3.589c. to 3.789 
! ets ‘ t ‘ lence 
£ \ t the SstocKs mpile tft ! t 
ly ther lon »bbers are King ont 
~ the iTrrow spread betwee! il ar store rice 
ve tron iobbe = stocks S ti ows I ! 
r on bundles of 25 or more: No. 10 blue 
No. 28 bla No galvaniz 


Bars.—Announcement has been made by a local bar 
mill of an advance in its price to 1.20c., Chicago 


yet there has been no general upward movement 


this basis, and 1.15c. is the prevailing market level. 


bar specifications have been running heavier, and 
onnection with this product the local steel market 
ents its firmest aspects. Demand for reinforcing 
for 


is normally active and includes a round tonnage 
work ef the Great Lakes Dredge & Dock Company 
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it the sor The Sant Fe Railroad ha rderea v 
tons reinforci ge bars fi i elevator We quote fi 
mil shipment s follows Bar iron, 1.15¢c. t air 
soft steel ba 89c.; hard steel bars, 1.20 ting 
iT arloads, bo» T bS per cent off : t s th il id 
HO) per cent off 
A 
Rivets and Bolts Sale achine and 
holts in the maller es ee! suffix ‘ Livy nheavy 
rece! tly, to bring the operati ol number of W« 
er! plants well up toward f ipacity, but on 
tances at the expense pr Larger bolts have 
peen equally aema I R vet sale iré interestil 
chiefly in connection with the degree of irregularity 
volved in prices quoted. I t le ery 
Quotations are as follow Carriage bolt t 
in., rolled thread, 80-15; « thread, 80-10 re 
75-17%; machin 1 ' ed ti 
80-20: cut thread SO). ] ize an.9 } 
crew Sp-2 hot ed ‘ 26 60 ¢ ~ 4f 
off per cwt he n. $7.60 2 0 off per ; @ 
tural rive Ms » | | 1 Co} 
’ irload { é et M L\dditior 
\\ 
Wire Products.—Fo ed wire the diffe 
f 60c. per 100 Ib. ove nla — now he 
sked With the QD nect of ‘ hancere 
peliter stringency ne tna ening, t 
f galvanize otatic er j } hou 
les iffected tha nee et pro I ‘ 
moveme t I l owll Qn licht r ne ticeable 
build tr arn ! ite We quote to iobber 
is follow P 1! \ Ni , l oO @1 LS s 
Vire i s] Tf » s. | t il \ > ~ 
galvanized bat vire, $2.289 to $2.489; pe he 
~1 »‘ } ed tapnle x , ~~) 
Old Material.—Such te es as the 
I i eT ely ex! t ire | 
ecauUuse « { } ote ’ Fi T \ ‘ 
ery limited ading He ef : ' , 
ne st neti p e( ? 
art through the fluence the re ‘ | 
narket Rolli grad i ure 
though some ( he ‘ ed Stove 1 
Kl 4 | i ‘ l ite oht ‘ tre r ‘ 
vith which i 1 ‘ 
Railroad offe ‘ 
juence We ] r «¢ 
cago and reignt nargé 
a follow 
He 
Ire 
Ire 
Stoel 4 
oe ‘ 
' , 
at hor 
' on < 
; te 
Ag Ole t 
Cast-Iron Pipe.—The amount of new business iz 
sight is limited, and the only recent contracts formally 
closed were 10,000 tons at Sacramento, placed with the 
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leading interest, and 600 tons for Highland Park, Mich., 
awarded to the Detroit shop of the American Car & 
Foundry Company. We quote as follows, per net ton, 
Chicago: Water pipe, 4 in., $25.50; 6 to 12 in., $23.50; 
16 in., and up, $23, with $1 extra for gas pipe. 


Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., May 18, 1915 

The general comment is that the market has un- 
dergone but little, if any, change. Where there has 
been a slight falling off in one direction it has been 
made up in another. The railroads are buying more 
freely, but in small lots and in a scattered way. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad rail order has not yet appeared. 
The demand for structural material in this district 
continues light, although there is a little betterment 
in the call for concrete reinforcing bars. The demand 
for plates continues to come out in a fairly satisfac- 
tory manner. The price of plates, shapes and bars is 
held more closely to the 1.20c., Pittsburgh, base, though 
it is admitted that plates can be had for less. In bars 
the call for shrapnel rounds is the commanding feature. 
The demand for sheets is maintained. Quotations on 
ferromanganese have been withdrawn by representa- 
tives of the English producers. The prospect for ex- 


ports is bettered by reductions in ocean freights. To 
Mediterranean ports the asking price is now 48s. 
($11.68) per ton and to British ports, 35s. ($8.52), 


against 60s. ($14.60) and 40s. ($9.73) respectively, pre- 
vailing a few days ago. 

Iron Ore.—Arrivals at this port in the week ended 
May 15 were 15.100 tons from Cuba, 9705 tons from 
Sweden and 6250 tons from Chile. New business in 
foreign ore is dead. The market has been sounded on 
Wabana ore, but consumers were unwilling to pay even 
low prices. 

Iron.—The Norfolk & Western Railroad has 
issued an inquiry for last half requirements, specifying 
1000 tons of miscellaneous grades, including foundry, 
3essemer and charcoal The week appears to 
have been irregular in point of sales, although in some 
directions the aggregate of small lots is fully up to 
the volume of preceding weeks. The deliveries of Vir- 
ginia iron have shade better, but inquiry is 
lighter. Basic is stronger so far as quotations go, al- 
though there have been no sales to test prices. 


Pig 


irons. 


been a 


From 
$13.50 to $13.75 is asked, according to conditions and 
deliveries. By some sellers, business offered at $15.50 
has declined. Small lots of standard low phos- 
phorus have been taken from day to day at unchanged 
prices and some has been sold in Canada as a substi- 
tute for English west coast hematite which can no 
longer be obtained. Quotations for standard brands 
for early delivery in buyers’ yards in this district 
as follows: 


< 


been 


are 


istern 





1: ‘enna. No. 2 X, foundry $14.25 to $14.50 
Kastern Penna. No. 2 plair 14.00 to 14.2 
Virginia, No. 2 X, foundry 15.25to 15.7 
Virginia No. 2 plair l Mto 15.2 
Gray forge 13 >to 13.50 
jask 13 to 13.7 


Standard low AO 00to 20.50 


phosphorus 

Ferroalloys.—Most representatives of English pro- 
ducers say that in the latter part of last week they 
received cables directing them to withdraw prices on 
80 per cent. ferromanganese. Why this is done is not 
clear to the dealers themselves. One large dealer has 
advanced his price to $98 seaboard. In the week ended 
May 15 there arrived at this port 1630 tons. The 
quotations for 50 per cent. ferrosilicon remain at $71 
to $73, Pittsburgh, according to quantity. 


Bars.—Specifications for plain steel bars continue 
fairly good and there has been some making of con- 
tracts for second quarter at 1.25c., Pittsburgh. The 
demand for concrete reinforcing bars is improving. 
The interest of the trade is mostly centered in the 
large inquiry which is coming out for shrapnel rounds. 
The Bethlehem Steel Company is in the market for 
10,000 tons, some of which is to be shipped to Mil- 
waukee to be worked up under a sub-contract. The 
Baldwin Locomotive Works has also taken estimates 
and there have been other inquiries, some of which 
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have resulted in purchases. Iron bars are unchang 
at 1.17%c. to 1.20%c., Philadelphia. 

Plates.—Quotations for prompt delivery are firm 
1.309¢. to 1.359¢., Philadelphia. The miscellaneous trad 
is holding up and more orders are promised by t} 
placing of two or three oil tankers with local shipyard 
Local makers are bidding on about 5800 tons of plat 
which will be required by the extension to the subw 
system in Brooklyn. 

Rails.—Mill representatives continue to await anx 
iously rail orders from the Pennsylvania Railroad. Th: 
Norfolk & Western has placed 1000 tons with the Can 
bria Steel Company and 1000 tons with another com 
pany. The company mentioned has received orders 
amounting to 9000 tons from the Baltimore & Ohio ji; 
the past few days. The Charleston & Interurban Rail 
way has bought about 2400 tons from the Carnegie and 
Cambria steel companies, the order for the accom 
panying accessories going to the Lackawanna Stee! 
Company. 

Structural Material.—Projects involving structural 
material are few in this territory. The Pennsylvania 
Railroad has issued inquiries for small bridges almost 
daily and the Baltimore & Ohio has some similar in- 
quiries out also, but the entire tonnage involved is not 
great. There is talk of an addition to the Bulletin 
Building, this city. Bids will be taken shortly on about 
500 tons to be required by the First National Bank 
Building, Scranton, Pa. Structural steel makers have 
felt the activity which has prevailed in the building of 
sugar plants in Cuba. There is a much more general 
tendency to adhere to the basis of 1.20c., Pittsburgh, or 
1.359¢., Philadelphia, for prompt business. 

Sheets.—Continued betterment is shown in the de- 
mand for sheets, especially that which comes from auto- 
mobile manufacturers. The market is steady at 1.459. 
to 1.509c., Philadelphia, for No. 10 blue annealed. 

Billets —Some producers find the demand for billets 
quieter, while others report it fully sustained as com- 
pared with recent weeks. There have been further ex- 
ports. The market is firm at $22.02, Philadelphia, for 
open-hearth rolling billets. An extra of $4 to $5 per ton 
is charged for forging steel. 

Coke.—Furnace coke for early delivery can be had at 
$1.60 to $1.65, and contract at $1.70 to $1.75, per net ton, 
at oven. Prompt foundry is quoted at $2 to $2.35 and 
contract at $2.20 to $2.50. Contracts for foundry are 
light, but prices are a trifle stiffer. Freight from the 
principal producing districts are as follows: Connells- 
ville, $2.05; Latrobe, $1.85, and Mountain, $1.65. 

Old Material.—There is very little change to note in 
this market. Small lots of heavy melting steel have 
sold at $11.50. There have been a few sales of late of 
steel axles for export to England where they are used 
in place of billets in forging. Quotations for delivery in 
buyers’ yards in this district, covering eastern Pennsy!- 
vania and taking freight rates from 35c. to $1.35 per 
gross ton, are as follows: 


No. 1 heavy melting steel $11.50 
Old steel rails, rerolling. 2 . 11.50to 12.00 
Low phos. heavy melting steel scrap. 14.50to 14.75 
Old steel axles ‘ : .... 14.00to 14.50 
Old iron axles ; . 17.50to 18.00 
Old iron rails 15.00 to 15.50 
Old carwheels ... 11.50to 12.00 
No, 1 railroad wrought 13.00 to 13.25 
Wrought-iron pipe 10.75 to 11.00 
No. 1 forge fire 8.00 to 8.50 
sundled sheets 9.00to 9.50 
No. 2 busheling 7.75 to 8.25 
Machine shop turnings 8.50 to 8.75 
Cast borings 8.00 to 8.25 
ee eer er 12.25 to 12.50 
Grate bars, railroad 9.00 to 9.25 
Stove plate .. 9.00 to 9.25 
Railroad malleable 950to 10.00 


That the smoke crusade in Baltimore has been a 
failure and that the smoke abatement commission has 
done little or nothing, is the statement made by Mayor 
James H. Preston of that city. Several months ago 
the smoke inspector, dissatisfied with the progress of 
the commission, tendered his resignation, but it was not 
accepted. It is believed now that it will be accepted 
and that further efforts on the part of the city to abate 
the nuisance will be abandoned. 
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Buffalo 


BuFFALO, N. Y., May 18, 1915. 


Pig lron.—Inquiry and sales of foundry grades have 
been light, but considerable inquiry is noted for mal- 
eable, from Eastern points, and quotations have been 
made at $12.75, furnace, although $13 is the price at 
which most producers are holding this grade. The only 
sales so far reported on these inquiries, however, are 
two or three small lots. Continued buying of charcoal 
irons and high silicon softeners and furnace ferrosilicon 
in small lots is the only special feature for the week. 
One lot of about 1000 tons of low grade is reported as 
sold at a figure a little under the minimum of the quo- 
tations shown below. Prices remain practically un- 
changed from last week, although one producing inter- 
est that has been selling some grades at a trifle less 
than what might be called the established market has 
now stiffened somewhat on its quotations. We quote as 
follows, f.o.b. furnace, Buffalo, for current quarter and 
last half delivery: 





No. 1 foundry 3 

No. 2 X foundry 

No. 2 plain 

No. 3 foundry 

Gray forge 

Malleable 1 

Basic 13 

Charcoal, regular grades and analysis 15 

Charcoal, special grades and analysis 19.00to 20.00 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Specifications in fair vol- 
ime are reported for steel bars, small shapes and plates 
against second quarter contracts. Little new contract- 
ing is being done, however, largely on account of mills 
taking the attitude that they do not care to actively 
solicit contracts for extended delivery at this time, and 
the feeling on the part of buyers that the advance asked 
for third quarter is somewhat higher than present con- 
ditions justify. Some contracts are being closed at the 
advanced price, 1.25c., Pittsburgh, for third quarter. 
Bar iron has been advanced $1 per ton, effective May 17. 
Wire and wire products show fair specifications but 
light inquiry for new business, users appearing to be 
covered for requirements to July 1. Some improve- 
ment in deliveries is noted. Extras on wire and wire 
products, frequently discussed of late, are now actually 
in effect. Jobbers report business good in steel pipe 
and shafting. It is understood that 68 per cent. off, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, carload lots, is bottom for third quar- 
ter, with an inclination on the part of sellers to advance 
quotations to 67 per cent. off. Bids went in today for 
an additional foundry building at the Pierce plant of the 
American Radiator Company, this city, taking about 
100 tons of structural steel. The contract for 200 tons 
of steel for the power house for the Diamond Match 
Company, Oswego, N. Y., went to the Lackawanna 
sridge Company. R. T. Ford, Rochester, has placed an 
order for structural steel for a hotel in that city with 
the Phoenix Iron Company, Philadelphia, amounting to 
125 tons. 


Old Material.—The offerings of scrap by the New 
York Central, Michigan Central and Pennsylvania rail- 
roads the past week went at higher prices than have 
been realized on similar sales for some time. Dealers’ 
prices, however, remain unchanged for the present, al- 
though there is a strong belief that prices will soon be 
higher. Cast scrap, for which the demand has been 
light for some weeks, is now looking up, and a number 
of large sales are pending. We quote dealers’ asking 
prices, per gross ton, f.o.b. Buffalo, as follows: 


Heavy melting steel $10.50 to $11.00 
Low phosphorus steel ; 13.00 to 13.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought scrap 10.00to 10.50 
No. 1 railroad and machinery cast 10.50to 11.00 
Old steel axles J she ake ‘ 12.00 to 12.50 
Old iron axles .... oes 16.00 to 16.50 
Old carwheels . a3 10.75 to 11.25 
Railroad malleable 9.50to 10.00 
Machine shop turnings 5.75 to 6.25 
Heavy axle turnings 8.50 to 9.00 
Clean cast borings ; 6.50to 6.75 
Old iron rails 11.00to 11.50 
Locomotive grate bars 9.00to 9.50 


25 to .15 
0 to 


Stove plate (net ton) s 
Wrought pipe cea 7 
Bundled sheet serap ... . t.25to 
No. 1 busheling scrap . ‘ 8.50 to 
No. 2 busheling scrap 6.50 to 
Bundled tin scrap 
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Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, May 18, 1915 


lron Ore.—There is not a great deal of activity 
the market. A few small lot sales of standard ores 
are reported and a fair demand for low grade ores, but 
independent furnace interests are generally delaying 
placing of contracts. The activity in low grade ores is 
attributed to the fact that many of the mines producing 
these ores are not in operation and as the supply offered 
is not large, some of the furnace interests are purchas 
ing low grade ore now, but will not place orders for 
standard ore until later. To give buyers the benefit of 
the 5c. reduction in railroad rates ordered on Mesaba 
ore by the Interstate Commerce Commission, leading 
sellers in making contracts will use the present base 
price and will deduct 5c. after premiums and penalties 
have been adjusted. By this method of computation the 
price on ore of high or low iron content will vary slight 
ly from the price, were the 5c. reduction made directly 
from the base price. Of great interest to the Lake ves 
sel trade is the recent ruling of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission that railroads operating package freighters 
on the Lakes must dispose of their vessels under the 
provision of the Panama Canal act, which forbids rail 
road ownership of competing water lines. 
package freighters on the Lakes controlled by the rail 
roads which must be disposed of by December 1. Some 
other form of operation of these will probably be de 
vised. We quote base ore prices as follows, 
lower Lake ports: 
Bessemer, $3.50; old range non-Bessemer, $3.00; Mesaba 


There are 62 


delivered to 
Old range Bessemer, $ 3.75; Mesaba 
non-Bessemer, $2.85 

Pig lron.—A Cleveland 
of sales aggregating 9000 tons of foundry and malleabl 
iron, mostly the former, during the week, these orders 
coming from inquiries that had been pending a week o1 
two. In the immediate territory the market is very dull 
and new inquiry from this and other districts is unus 
ually light. Shipments are being made in good volume 
Shipments of low-phosphorus iron have improved this 
month, but new inquiry is lacking. Southern iron is ir 
active, the higher prices that are being asked having 
apparently caused buyers to hold off. Foundry iron i 
quoted at $12.50 to $12.75, Valley furnace, for No. 2 and 
the same quotations are being made in Cleveland for 
outside shipments. Southern iron is held at $9.75 to 
$10, Birmingham, for No. 2 for the la half, but car 
be had at $9.50 for spot shipments. We quote, delivered 
Cleveland, as follows: 


interest reports a numb 


Bessem« $14 
Basic : to ‘ 
Northern Ne oO to 


Souther Ni " ‘ 
(;Tav forge 

Jackson C*« silver her ent ail . ‘ om ie ¢ 
Standard low hos 


Coke.—There is considerable activity in foundry 
coke contracts, many consumers having placed order 
during the past few days for their requirement 
twelve months from July 1. Prices for standard ¢ 
nelilsville foundry coke range from $2.15 to $2.50 per 
net ton at oven for spot shipment, and $2.25 to $2.50 
for contracts. Furnace coke is held at $1.50 for prompt 
shipment, and $1.65 to $1.75 for last half contracts 

Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—The demand for bolts and 
nuts is holding up well, but rivet specifications are 
light, although some good orders have come recently 
from Eastern shipbuilders. Some consumers are try 
ing to secure last half contracts at current prices, but 
makers will not sell at these prices, owing to the ad 
vance in price on steel bars. We quote structural 
rivets at 1.45c., Pittsburgh, and boiler rivets at 1.55¢ 
for carload lots, but in some cases these prices are 
being shaded $1 a ton. Bolt and nut discounts are as 
follows: Common carriage bolts, % x 6 in., smaller or 
shorter, rolled thread, 80 and 15 per cent., cut thread, 
80 and 10 per cent.; larger or longer, 75 and 17% per 
cent.; machine bolts with h.p. nuts, % x 4 in., smaller 
or shorter, rolled thread, 80 and 20 per cent.; cut 
thread, 80 and 15 per cent.; larger or longer, 80 and 
2% per cent.; coach and lag screws, 85 and 2% per 
cent.; square h.p. nuts, blank or tapped, $6.40 off; hex- 
agon h.p. nuts, blank or tapped, $7.30 off; c.p.c. and t. 
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Square 
in. 


nuts, blank or 


tapped, $6.10 uf; hexagon, % 
and larger, $7.60 off; 9/16 and smaller, $8.30 off; 
semi-finished hexagon nuts, % in. and larger, 85, 10, 
10 and 5 per cent.; 9/16 and smaller, 85, 10, 10, 10 and 
5 per cent. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—Conditions in finished 
lines are generally satisfactory. There is a good de- 
mand for steel bars and some of the mills are now un- 
able to make deliveries on large rounds within three or 
four weeks, this being attributed to orders for rounds 
recently placed for war material. Some large specifi- 
cations for steel bars have come from local consumers, 
there apparently being a tendency to specify ahead 
more freely than has been done recently. There is a 
heavy demand from the automobile trade for forging 
steel, and both local rolling mills are now running 
almost entirely on forging steel bars. The market is 
firm at the 1.25c., Pittsburgh, price for the third quar- 
ter, no concessions being made from that price except 
to the implement trade. Plates are firmer, but the 
1.15¢e. price early delivery has not disappeared. 
The demand for structural material is not active. Most 
of the building that is being placed is for small ton- 
nages, and the material for this is being supplied under 


for 


the fabricators’ regular contracts. 3ids have been 
taken for about 400 tons for shop buildings for the 


American Ship 


Suilding Co. and for 300 tons for the 
market 


Cleveland. Weakness has developed 
in prices on black sheets which are being quoted as 
low as 1.70c. at mill and possibly lower. This is due 
to the fact that several Ohio mills that have used up 
their supply of spelter, having discontinued making gal- 
vanized sheets, and they are now more eager for orders 
for black Galvanized quoted at 
3.40c. to No. 28 and annealed at 1.30c. 
to 1.35c. 10. Iron bars are being quoted at 
1.20c. to Cleveland. Warehouse prices are 1.80c. 
for steel and 1.90c. for 
material. 

Old Material.—Steel firm and in fair de- 
mand, but iron scrap is a drug on the market. The 
Lake Shore Railroad sold its heavy melting steel scrap 
to Youngstown and Sharon mills last week at $11.75, 
and logal prices on this grade are slightly 
Cleveland prices on borings and turnings are 25c. a ton 
higher, owing to the demand for those erades by 
Mahoning” Valley mills, where borings are quoted at 
$8.75°to $9 and’turnings at $8 to $8.10 
Railroad wrought is 
at $9.35. 


at the 


house in 


sheets. sheets 


blue 


are 
3.75¢e. for 
for No. 

1.25c., 


bars 


plates and structural 


scrap is 


firmer. 


per ton. 
weaker, some local tonnage going 


gross 


Old and new busheling are now being quoted 


same prices. We quote f.o.b. Cleveland as 
follows: 
i’¢ Gy s To 
Old stee S olli : OO te 11.7 
Old ro 1 on 
Steel « xles OO te ( 
Hea, elting stee E ) 
Old wheels Withe 10.00 
Re ng rails » lb. and \ 250 
Agricultural 1 leable 00 to 
Railroad n bl l to 10.2 
Steel axl I gs oO 9.0 
Light bu heet 0 te 8.54 
P Ne 1 
[ror ! l 
( St i T Y t t 
Ire ad stee tur nes drillings t< 6.00 
No. 1 bus! ng 0 te Q 7 
Ni | vilre 1 wrought > 95% 9 
No 1 cast 9.75 to 10.2: 
St € 1.74 to x (i 


Boston 


Boston, MAss., May 18, 1915. 

Old Material.—The market shows some improvement 
in inquiries and demand, but prices have not changed 
enough to alter accepted quotations. The activities of 
the machine shops have largely increased the output, of 
borings and turnings, and this added supply has in seme 
degree neutralized the natural advance in market values 
of these commodities. The quotations given below are 
based on prices offered by the large dealers to the pro- 
ducers and to the small dealers and collectors, per gross 
ton, carload lots, f.o.b. Boston and other New 
points which take Boston rates from eastern 
vania points. Mill prices are approximately 
ton. higher. 


England 
Pennsy]l- 
per 


50c. 
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Heavy melting steel 


4 $8.25 to $8.50 
Low phosphorus steel 5 oil o Wasee oe, Ce 
Old steel axles ; Cadeusrets one 12.75to 13.25 
Old iron axles . Kees a woes, 0 wee > aah) A Te 
Mixed shafting Glace wid atin ae enmuncet ea 12.00 to 12.25 
No. 1 steel wrought and soft steel... 8.25to } 


Skeleton 


cist 
t3-) Ole] “100-10 


a a oer 5.50to 5.75 
Wrought-iron pipe ... pasneaaes 7.00 to 7.50 
Cotton ties (bundled) ai 5.25 to 5 
Pes ae aa ont eo SS 3.25 to 3.75 
Wrought turnings .... ‘ wih 5.00 to 5.50 
Cast borings ; 7 an 5.00 to 5.26 
Malleable 7.50 to 7.75 
Stove plate 7.00 to 7.50 
Grate bars ; ‘ 5.25 to 50 
No. 1 machinery cast (price to con- 

UnGOr)” 20% , : <a 13.00 to 13.50 
No. 2 machinery cast (price to con- 
summer) . 11.50to 12.00 


St. Louis 


St. Louis, Mo., May 17, 1915. 

Pig lron.—Marked firmness is reported in prices, 
but transactions are all small. There is no present in 
dication of a disposition to contract ahead. 

Coke.—Contracts are being made for coke by a 
number of small foundries, aggregating a fair amount 
for the year, but not in themselves of much moment. 
These contracts are being renewed on about the same 
allotments per month as for. the past year and for the 
most part at about 20c. per ton lower than a year ago 
By-product coke is quotable at about $5.10 per net ton 
delivered at St. Louis. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—Individual transactions 
are small, but the aggregate is keeping up well with 
recent totals. Business is better with the outlying 
country territory than in the city proper. The Frisco 
receivers are reported to be figuring on a large ton- 
nage of rails, which, however, is unlikely to come into 
the market before the close of the fiscal year, June 30. 
The estimates run as high as 40,000 tons, but this will 
undoubtedly be reduced materially when the buying is 
actually consummated. Bars are in probably the best 
equest, both ordinary and reinforcing. Agricultural 
implement people are buying fairly well, but vehicle 
plant purchases are light. Movement out of warehouse 
continues quite good. For stock out of warehouse we 
follows: Soft steel bars, 1.70c.; iron bars, 
1.65c.; structural steel, 1.80c.; tank plate, 1.80c.; No. 
10 blue annealed sheets, 2c.; No. 28 black sheets, cold 
rolled, one pass, 2.55c.; No. 28 galvanized sheets, black 
sheet gauge, 3.85c. to 3.95c. 

Old Material.—The scrap 
condition and prices are off. 


quote 


market is in a sagging 
The steel mills and foun- 
dries generally are not buying, and in many cases an 
actual embargo exists, while rejections of 


ll de I 


shipments 
contract are reported made with much more fre- 
than ever before on slight technicalities. Re 
laying rails are in good demand and prices are wel! 
held, constituting the only bright spot in the market. 


juency 





No lists have appeared since last report. We quote 
dealers’ prices, f.o.b. St. Louis, as follows: 
Pe Gross Ton 

) rol rails : es $10.00 to $10.50 
Old steel rails, re-rolling 950to 10.00 
lc steel rails, less than 3 ft 10.25 to 10.75 
I ng rails, standard section, sub 

ject to inspectior aaa we 22.00 to 23.00 
Old « rwheels 5 \.75 to v9.2 
Ne | railroad heavy melting steel 

scrap  & 8.75 to 9.2 
Shoveling steel bre 7.75 to 8.2 
Frogs, switches and guards cut apart 8.75 to 9.2 
Bundled sheet scrap ...... a : 5.50 to 6.00 

Per Net Ton 

ro ingle bars ree» tect as OOOO We S268 
Ss l ] bars iwadtawws 7.75 to 8.25 
TOR GOP WOR. ios cera sk 4aes 13.50 to 14.00 
Stes car axles 2 ete nA ; 9.50to 10.00 
Wrought arch bars and transoms 10.75 to 11.2 
No railroad wrought 7.50 to 8.00 
No. 2 railroad wrought 7.50 to & 00 
R road springs (ieee ae macen 7.75 to 8.2 
Steel couplers and knuckles or : 7.75 to $8.2 
Locomotive tires 42 in and over 

smooth inside ces s.90 To 9.00 
No dealers’ forge ost eeaaee 6.75 to 1.20 
Mixed thao aos ee cea i 4.50 to 5.00 
No. 1 busheling eee em: 7.50 
No. 1 boilers, cut to sheets and rings 5.75 to 6.25 
No railroad cast scrap ........ 7.75 8.25 





Stove plate and light cast scrap...... 6.7 
Resin TR nk cv a bt ban ea vavin 6.25 
Agricultural malleable 2 5.75 
Paes O29) CMOE «6 xs daca d be eee od nee 5.5 6.00 
Railroad sheet and tank scrap....... 5.75 to 6.25 
Railroad grate bars eee ee 6.25 to 6.7 
Machine shop turnings ..... vee. IOC §;25 
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Cincinnati 


INCINNATI, OHIO, May 19, 1915.—(By Wire.) S 
Pig !ron.—Both sales and inquiries have been very 
the past week. The only transactions of note were 
00 tons of malleable taken by a central Ohio melter 
2000 tons of Lake Superior charcoal by a Michigar 
r, both for last half shipment. The quiet conditions 
prevailing in foundry iron are attributed in a meas 
to the comparatively large purchases that were qui 
made during the recent buying movement. More 
is understood to have then changed hands than even 
iron merchants themselves realized. Southern pro 


ers continue their efforts to establish higher prices, Busine 
while $9.75 to $10, Birmingham, is quoted for last routine re 
f shipment some Tennessee iron can yet be obtained ‘St!!! below 
$9.50, Birmingham basis. Northern iron is steady at ‘S*ricted to 
2.50, Ironton, and this price has been inserted in cor ing inquil 
ts for shipment through the remainder of the year such busines 
also understood that the recent sales of malleable "OW Stead 
ere made on this same basis. Inquiries are few and Bars. 
y for smail tonnages for nearby shipment. The _ interest, thoug 
of foundry iron in this territory is ahead of last \ good m: 
record, but it is not yet up to the standard. Nei and bridge 
he stove foundries nor the agricultural implement heavy, and 
ifacturers are consuming anything li;e their usual The genera 
ntities. Based on freight rates of $2.90 from Bi down, and 
gham and $1.26 from Ironton we quote, f.o.b. Ci from local 
nati, as follows: freight ra 
Southern coke, No. 1 f'd1 1 soft. $12.90 te Pittsburgh 
Southern coke, No = SOn <=. 40 t Structural 


! en hr 
vel per t. silicor Lé f ; 
- I >} Ke Oo it Salt l A 
Ohic Ni f drawing 
y ‘) ‘ N ‘ 
~ her Onic l | 1 ‘ Lie et Na 
Nort! ‘ peen draw! 
Sou whe 6.90 1 Rails 
(Bu Mail) pe i Du 
(cke.—More foundries have contracted for a 1 
lirie 
ths’ supply, contracts being for usual quantities. a 
s ' i ‘ Aw ‘ 


+ 


stove foundries are behind in their purchases, and 
few of them have enough coke under previous co 

s to run them well toward the end of the | 

e are no furnace coke contracts in sight in this té 


Connelisville 48-hr. coke is quoted at $1.50 


. as san I 
0 per net ton at oven tor prompt shipment, and 
$1.60 to $1.70 on contract. Connelisville 72-h1 
e ranges from $2.20 to $2.35, and future shipment Sheets 
} } 


2.35 to $2.50. Wise County contract quotations 
$2.40 to $2.50 per net ton at oven. 


Finished Material.—Galvanized sheets continue t , ae 


ance, and No. 28 sheets are quoted at 2.75-8/10¢ me 
nnati, or Newport, Ky., for prompt shipment. Thi 
ied advance in spelter is the cause of the ma 
g up of galvanized sheet quotations No. 28 blac 1S SPOR, 
heets are quoted at 1.80c. to 1.85c., Pittsburgh. Some Wrought Pipe. 
iness in both galvanized and black sheets is re t 
ted, and specifications on contracts are satisia a als 
y. It is probable that galvanized sheets have beer n the way 
lered lately on a larger scale than is generally known, Ss quiet, t 
d while the question of prompt shipment has not yet ‘ompan) 
me up it may be a factor to be considered in the neat Oregon City 
ture with a number of makers. It is reported that Tube Company 
Fastern mill booked a good order for round stee taking bid 
s in this territory last week, but confirmatior Cast-lron 
g at this time. Another order is known to be placed a 
ending that will be closed soon. been orde 
Old Material—Very little scrap of any kind is be city of Ls 
ought or sold, but the increased consumption by Blair, Sat 
the rolling mills in this territory will undoubtedly have orders art 
ome effect on the market at an early date. The mini nection with 
im figures given below represent what buyers are Pig Iron 
ing to pay for delivery in their yards, southern hanged 
Ohio and Cincinnati, and the maximum quotations are tely, and, 
ealers’ prices f.o.b. at yards: importers’ hand 


tering lot 


I G ss 7 
analysis and 

Bundled sheet scrap $6.25 to $f i. 4 

) ron >a ihe al 10.50to 1 which ind 
Relaying rails. 50 Ib. and up 19.25 to 19.7 iffered to 
Rerolling steel rails .75to 10.2 y of. « 
Melting steel rails 8.50 te 00 oy See 

Heavy melting steel scrap ‘ Oto 4% availat le 


San Francisco 


EE 


cor sideral | 


a i lt ie 
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Coke.—No foreign coke has arrived for some time. 
Small consumers are depending on stocks held locally, 
and some large foundries still have fair supplies, but 
there is an increasing movement of domestic coke to 
foundries, steel plants and smelters. Some lines of do- 
mestic coke are purchased at about $12 per net ton, San 
Francisco, while as high as $14.50 to $15 per net ton 
is paid for coke from the Connellsville district. Im- 
ported foundry coke, ex yard, is quoted at $14 per net 
ton. 

Old Material.—Cast-iron scrap is still held at about 
$14 to $16 per net ton, with a limited but fairly steady 
demand. Steel melting scrap is moving in a very 
small way, as the local steel plants are pretty well sup- 
plied, and their present requirements are hardly up to 
normal. 


New York 


NEw YorRK, May 19, 1915. 

Pig Iron—A foundry in the Boston district is in 
the market for 2900 tons of iron for delivery in the six 
months beginning with September. This is the only 
large inquiry in the East and is one of the few in which 
deliveries are asked extending into 1916. Generally the 
situation is quiet and 200 to 300-ton inquiries represent 
what is going. The speculative iron taken in the last 
few weeks in the Buffalo, Cleveland and Alabama dis- 
tricts probably runs considerably over 200,000 tons, one 
English firm being down for 25,000 tons. One Southern 
company is credited with selling 100,000 tons to non 


consumers. Prices have changed 


little, but are not 
strong and there is some evidence of special effort to 
move iron at one or two eastern Pennsylvania points. 
We quote as follows, at tidewater: No. 1 foundry, 


$14.50; No. 2 X, $14 to $14.25; No. 
$14; Southern iron, $14.25 to $14.50 
i+» $14.25 for No. 2. 


Ferroalloys.—It is 


2 plain, $13.75 to 


for No. 1 $14 


and 


reported that British producers 
of ferromanganese have withdrawn their quotation of 
$88 seaboard, though not all representatives here have 
been so informed by their principals. What this means 
is not made clear, but it is regarded as either prepara 
tory advance to the neighborhood of $100 or a 
complete withdrawal from the market so far as for- 
ward delivery is concerned. At all events the 
tons thus far received under the temporary 
lifting of the British embargo has decidedly relieved 
the situation and there is little demand for the alloy 
outside of that already under contract. A modifica 
tion of the existing stipulation is reported. The para- 
graph providing that no steel in the making of which 
the ferromanganese was used was to be exported is 
now changed to permit producers of steel to export to 


to an 


10,000 


or more 


the United Kingdom, France or Russia. A marked 
absence of anxiety on the part of consumers as to 
future supplies is manifested. It is reported that 


30,000 tons of manganese ore from Brazil will soon be 
received at Baltimore. Business in 
silicon continues good at 
to $73, Pittsburgh. 


50 per cent. ferro 
the ruling quotation of $71 


Structural Material.—The 
contracts has been steadily 
two or three weeks and in 
the smallest in some time. 


volume of inquiries and 
decreasing for the last 
the past week it has reached 

Very few new projects are 
reported and scarcely any contracts awarded. The lull 
is largely attributed to a general conservatism caused 
by the uncertainty as to this country’s relations with 
Germany. Bids went in on Tuesday on 14,500 tons for 
section 2, route 49, of the extension to the elevated 
line in Brooklyn known as the Culver line, this being 
the largest project before the market. The Lehigh 
Valley Railroad for bids for 100 tons for 
extensions to its shops at Sayre, Pa., the inquiry coming 
through Westinghouse, Church, Kerr & Co. The Penn 
sylvania Railroad has put out an additional inquiry 
for bridges amounting to 600 tons, which makes the 
total for this road now before the trade 2600 tons. 
Other railroads have asked for bids on small bridges 
in the last two or three weeks as follows: Virginian 
Railroad, 200 tons; Southern Railroad, 300 tons; New 
York, New Haven & Hartford, 300 tons; Lehigh Val- 


is asking 
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ley, 400 tons and New York Central, 100 tons. I: 
reported that the Strathcona apartment house, 700 t 
has been awarded to the Heddon Iron & Construct 
Company and that an extension to a plant of the N 
Jersey Zinc Company, 500 tons, has gone to 
American Bridge Company. We quote mill shipm« 
at 1.20c., Pittsburgh, or 1.369¢c., New York, and fr 
store, 1.85c. to 1.90c., New York. It is probable tl 
desirable specifications are going at less than th: 
prices. 

Plates.—The Pennsylvania Railroad has placed co: 
tracts for not less than 14,000 freight cars of vari 
types and the total may run as high as 15,000. Th. 
orders embrace the various inquiries that have be 
before the market for about three weeks and are 
the lines both east and west of Pittsburgh. Details a 
to the distribution are withheld, but it is stated that 
they were allotted to six or seven representative car 
builders. The American Car & Foundry Company i 
ceived of the total a contract for 300 refrigerator ca: 
1700 box cars and 1000 gondola coke cars. The Pressed 
Steel Car Company also received a considerable share. 
The awarding is regarded as a distinctly hopeful sign 
in the present state of the market and as an impulse 
to purchasing by other roads later. The extra 1000 
cars the Chicago & Northwestern is expected to buy 
will probably go to the Pressed Steel Car Company, 
which has the contract for the 2000 awarded last week. 
Further Russian orders for cars reported this week 
are 2000 for the American Car & Foundry Company, 
making 6000 in all, though the Pullman Company is 
reported to have an order for 8000, not confirmed here. 
The Rock Island is asking bids on 5000 freight cars 
and the Western Maryland is getting ready to invite 
bids on 1000 coal cars. The Minneapolis & St. Louis 
is also about to purchase 1000 freight cars. The do 
mestic plate market is decidedly quiet and the price 
ituation weak. Two inquiries of fairly large ton- 
nage are likely to be closed at a price considerably 
below the 1.20c. Pittsburgh quotation. Some of this 
material is for delivery in the third quarter. Small 
lots, however, are reported to be in considerable vol- 
ume on which the 1.20c. price is claimed to be main- 
tained. We quote steel plates at 1.15c. to 1.20c., Pitts- 
burgh, or 1.319c. to 1.369c., New York, and from store, 
1.85¢c. to 1.90c., New York. 


and Steel Bars.—Export orders and inquiries 
to dominate the market and to be its main- 
One large producer of steel bars and other fin- 
ished material states that April was one of the best 
months in a long time. Domestic business is slow 
but specifications on contracts are good and there have 
been no cancellations because of recent international 
events, though a little more conservatism is manifest. 
In bar iron the Lusitania disaster is reported to be 
the indirect cause of some 
with little change in prices. We quote mill shipments 
of steel bars at 1.20c., Pittsburgh, or 1.369c., New 
York, and refined iron bars, 1.20c. to 1.25¢c., New York. 
Out of store in New York iron and steel bars are 1.80c. 
to 1.85¢. 


Iron 
continue 
Stay. 





decrease in business but 


Cast-Iron Pipe.—Considerable municipal buying is in 
progress. Salem, Mass., opened bids yesterday on 25,000 
ft. of 36-in. Boston, Mass., will open bids on 150 tons of 
special pipe for high pressure service May 24; Albion, 
N. Y., May 26, on 400 tons of 6 to 8-in., and Madrid, 
N. Y., May 31, on 1200 tons of 4 to 8-in. Private 
buyers are continually coming into the market to fil! 
requirements, and the volume of this business has re- 
cently shown a noteworthy increase. Prices are well 
held. Carload lots of water pipe, class B and heavier, 
are quoted at $22 to $22.50 per net ton, tidewater, while 
class A and gas pipe demand an extra of $1 per ton. 


Old Material.—The demand for steel scrap from con- 
sumers appears to have completely faded for the pres- 


ent. The steel plants in eastern Pennsylvania are evi- 
dently well supplied for their immediate needs, as 


they are again becoming decidedly critical and rejec- 
tions are unpleasantly numerous. About the only 
transactions in this immediate vicinity have been pur- 
chases by brokers to cover contracts made some time 
Prices of steel scrap are slightly lower. Rolling 


ago. 
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ills are doing almost nothing in the purchase of old 
aterial. Brokers’ and 
roducers, per gross ton, New York, are as follows 


quotations to local dealers 


Old girder T rails for melting $s to $9 
Heavy meiting steel scr 
Relaying s } t ; 
Reroll ng ! is ‘ on tl) 
iron car ixies tnofn il) 
Steel car axles (nominal) 
No. 1 1 lroad wrought 
Wrought-iron track scrap ’ ‘ ’ 
N 1 vard wrought, long 
N | yard wrought, short 

ht iror 

t boring 
Wrought tur gs ¢ ) t 
Wrought pipe ‘ to ‘ 


Foundries buying but sparingly, transactions 
eing confined to small quantities. Quotations to cor 
follows, 


are 


; 


imers on cast scrap are as per gross on, 
New York: 

Old carwheels : 

N 1 heavy cast, broker ip 

Sto. plats 

Locomotive v t ar 

Mi } sbhle et iy 9 1) 


British Market Very Quiet 


Ferromanganese Higher — General Conditions 


Unaltered—Prices Stationary 
(By Cable) 


LONDON, ENGLAND, May 19, 1915. 


The pig-iron market remains very quiet. Export 
is much restricted and home 
vell covered to the end of June, there being no dispo 
contract ahead. Hematite 
Furnaces in blast 165 against 
Stocks of pig iron in Connal’s stores were 147,0 
145,205 tons one 


isiness 1s consumers are 


ition to iron remains in 


ictive. are 168 a year 


iyo. ii 

yns at the close of last week against 
veek previous. 

Ferromanganese has advanced sharply. 
ittle business American 
teel at about the same prices as have recently obtained 
it business has been checked by high freights and a 

poverty in demand for galvanized sheets. Conditior 
ire unaltered in finished steel where efforts continue to 


There is 


being done in semi-finished 


concentrated on national requirements We quot 
is follows: 
I ites, oKe Ss 
($4 s) 
Cleve l g-iro war! t ( 
N ( vela pig re ers 
ch. ¢ ($1 ) 
I hin< aheé S N ¢ x rt eT ‘ 
, 
Stee shi} plates Scotch, de I « 
Ste rails, expor o.b. works por 8. { ’ 
H tite pig ire o.b. Tees 4 ; ' 
s t I (Welsh) elivered works Sw s 
($24.08) 
St oists xport H ( 
» ’ é } 
Stes bars, export, f.o.b. ¢ t ») dB. (9 s 
Ferromanganese, f.o.} 0 s $1 } g 
S (SS6 x) ist week 
Ferrosilicor per cent 14 ($68 


Embargo Situation Confusing—Attitude of Labor 
May Become a National Danger 


(By Mail) 

LONDON, ENGLAND, May 7, 1915. 

market remains in a somewhat 
and the speculative activity which was so strongly i 
evidence a few weeks ago seems to have pretty 
evaporated. The embargo which has been placed upon 
exports is also a deterring influence. It is very curious 
to observe the state of confusion in the 
ernment departments dealing with these embargoes. 
The confusion grows only more confounded from day 
to day and no one knows where he stands. Meantime 
the iron masters of the Cleveland district have com 


The Cleveland 


pig-iron listless state, 


. 1 
well 


various Gov- 


bined with their confréres in Scotland with the object 
of presenting a protest in respect of the embargo to the 
powers that be. 


WAGE ADVANCES DO 


\ moderate amount siness has bee lone 
nome trade summers, Dut costs e too hig! W 
ire rising alm every dav but thers : ) Tr} 
the workers 1 the ent lustrial positi 
y becoming one of the ! t gravity W he 
ast day or two the Government's committee of p1 
tion has refused the Cumberland and North Lancash 
blast furnacemen’s iim f 1 war bonu additi 
to the 22% per cent. increase to which they recently 
became entitled under the sliding scale whic! 
operation in the hematite iron producing districts Che 
committee states that since last July the me have re 
celved advances aggregating 28% pe ent 

There is not much business in finished iron, and he 
as elsewhere the labor probiem obtrudes itself very 
pleasantly. A few days ago about 1000 men employs 
by Hingley & Sons, one of the largest makers of i 
chain and cable in the country and engaged exc 
sively upon warship work, went out on strike. Rece 
the employers voluntarily granted these mer 
bonus ranging from ls. to 4 (34c. to 97c.) a week. it 


the men suddenly demanded that all the employees r« 
; empio} 


ceive the same bonus. The employers refused this and 


the men are now trike while itional requirement 
an “go hang I mpossible to stigmatize 00 
harshly the attitude of the labor party this count: 
it the present juncture there is not the ghtest 
doubt that the rossiy unpa otic attituade ‘ 
nany quarters wi become a itional dang 

rh ilk of the busin doing in the steel trac 
for Government requirements, but price ort mercnal 


firm, thoug! tne ma cet | avUSsO ite] 


Where rai ur on 


material are 


out feature erned ne tft l 

S al peing aone Dy tne Variou { onia work vi 
seem to be imply ravenou lor Dusiness and tne ite 
at which the nev \ustraliar Lil have ‘ om 

p orders is rather surprising It quite clear 

he British ail plants | ‘ midable competit 


Metal Market 


NEW 
The Week’s 


YorK, May 19 


Pric es 


{ ppe l lull and price ure mina | et 
na iowel Lead 1 I t firn Spe te! r 
ind ex I Chnines¢ ntimony nigher 
grade ul inobta ible . 
New York 
Coepper.—Both | e and electrolyt have been « 
eedingly dull in the past week and the lt ‘ 
has been followed by slight indicati of gone 
on the part of sellers to meet buyer t on ha 
resulted and nominal prices are unchanged The big 
rush yver for the time | i » f th dor t 
and foreig buyers are concerned Export ‘ ng 
forward at a good rat lering all condit | 
so far this month total 19,976 ton Klectrolyti a 
be had at 18.75c., ca h, New Yor kK, and po DLV 
18.6244¢c., cash, although most of the producer are 
asking more. Quotations for Lake vary all the vw | 
from 19c. for those containing a ight trace of arse 
to 23c. for choice brand There has been some tall 
England contemplating a large purchase in this mark: 
but nothing has been done beyond inquiry so far as 
be learned. 
rin.—The market has been dull except on Friday and 
Saturday, when an active demand developed with 
sumers figuring largely as buyer The dealings wer 
in spot, tin afloat and metal to be sl ipped from the Fa 


Fast It is estimated that between 500 and 600 ¢ 


i eet 
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was dealt in. As previously noted, the arrivals of Banca 
tin have been heavy in recent weeks, and it now comes 
to light that practically all of it has been absorbed, es 
pecially by users of mixed metals, such as manufactur- 
ers of solder, babbitt metal and type-metal. Many of 
these have heretofore believed that Straits tin was a 
requisite, but no complaint has been heard from them 


since they turned to Banca. Prices declined until the 
New York quotation yesterday was 38.25c. The arriy 
als this month total 1850 tons, all but 615 tons of which 


came from England. There is afloat 4285 tons 
Lead.—The market has been dull and uninteresting 
except for a report that the United States Government 
was negotiating with a large smelter. The rumor is 
not credited in the trade. Despite the inactivity, the 
market is firm at 4.20c., New York, and St. Louis is a 
little higher at 4.124%2c. Export sales have been lighter. 
Spelter—The market for this metal is difficult to 
gauge. It has been excited both here and abroad and 
conditions are entirely abnormal. The New York price 
yesterday for prompt shipment metal was about 15.50c. 
and that at St. Louis, about 15.25c. The customary dif- 
ferential between the two cities is more or less ignored. 
As high as 15.25c. has been quoted for December de 
livery. Brass mill special has been sold at 16c. and 
l7c. for July and August delivery. The situation is 
peculiar in that large consumers are in the market for 
June and July delivery, indicating that they have been 
buying in a hand-to-mouth manner. Where they wanted 
immediate shipment they have not been 


in some 


quoted at all 


cases. On May 18 the London quotation ad- 


vanced £4 ($19.47). The foreign demand has been e1 
ratic, with occasional spurts of demand coming fron 
all quarters. Exports this month total 2784 tons. TI 


manufacturers of sheet zinc have advanced their bass 


price to 18.50c., carload lots, at the mill, subject to an 8 
per cent. discount. 
Antimeny.—No quotations are obtainable on Ha 


lett’s or Cookson’s. Chinese nd Japanese are quoted 


at 34.50c. to 35c., with no offers coming from the East 
The available supply is totally inadequate to meet the 
ordinary demand augmented by war requirements. 

Old Metals.—The market dull Dealers’ sel 
prices are nominally unchanged, as follows: 

Coppe 

Copper } \ 

I 

(‘oO mer Ly i 

I s, fh 

Brass h 

H cl Ce 

No low 1 br ~ 

No. 1 hras 

Lead, hea 

Lead 

7 


Chicago 


MAY 17.—Metal values have been sustained for th 


most part, despite a dull week. There is some pressure 
to market copper, but, as yet, prices show no weakness 
The upward trend of spelter prices 18 u changed nd 
deliveries are decidedly incerta We | te as Ol 
lows: Casting copper, 18c. to 18.25 Lake copper, 19 
to 19.25c., for prompt shipment; small lots, %c. to 
higher; pig tin, carloads, 40c.; small lots, 43c.; lead 
desilverized, 4.15c., and corroding, 4.40c., for 50-tor 
lots; in carloads, 2%c. per 100 lb. higher; spelter, non 
inally, 14.25c.; sheet zinc, 17.50c., or price ruling date 


of shipment; Cookson’s antimony, 
other grades, 34c. to 35c. 
ing prices for 
wire, crucible 


40c., for cask lots; 


On old metals we quote buy 


less than carload lots as 


follows: Copper 
shapes, 14.50c.; copper bottoms, 13.50c. ; 


copper clips, 14c.; red brass, 11.75c.; yellow brass, 
10.25c.; lead pipe, 3.375c.; zinc, 8.50c.; pewter, No. 1. 
27c.; tinfoil, 32c.; block tin pipe, 37c. 
St. Louis 
May 17.—Non-ferrous metal prices are still held 
high.’ Lead is quotable at 4.30c.; spelter, 15.50c.; tin, 


41.50c.; Lake copper, 19.50c.; electrolytic copper, 19.25c.; 
antimony, 40c.,.nominal, none to be had. In the Joplin 
market the basis range for zine ores was about $3 per 
ton lower, 60 per cent. selling at $60 to $75 per ton, with 
thé choicest at $78. Calamine was off $2, se!line for $40 
to. $45 for 40 per cent., with the’ top settlement $51. Lead 
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ore brought $51 for 80 per cent. Miscellaneous scr: 
metals are quoted as follows—prices paid by deale: 
Light brass, 7.50c.; heavy yellow brass, 9.50c.; hea, 
red brass and light copper, 1llc.; heavy copper ar 
copper wire, 13c.; tinfoil, 34c.; pewter, 24c.; lead, 3.50 
zine, 9c.; tea lead, 2.75c. 


Iron and Industrial Stocks 
New YORK, May 19, 1915. 

Prices of stocks have fluctuated considerably sinc 
our last report, advancing or declining from day to da 
with the course of sentiment as to Germany’s reply 
the note sent by the Administration regarding the 
of submarines against merchant ships. The range « 
prices on active iron and industrial stocks from Wedne 
day of last week to Tuesday of this week was as fol 
lows: 


Allis-Ch con 16% Nat. En. & St., 
Allis-ChalL, pref i2 ts com 13 
An Can, con 0 SH, Pittsburgh Stl., pref 
\) Can, pret o4 97% Pressed Stl., com. 36 
Am. Car & Fdy., Ry. Spring, com. 25 
eon tf > Repubiic, com 24 
\ Car & Fd Republic, pref 
re 12 114% Rumely Co., con } t 
Ar Loce com ;S 17% Run cs pre 11 ] 
Am. Loco., pref } Sloss on 2S 
\l Steel Fadries ly l Pipe, con 
KB Lock om io Pip pref 0 
R | pre Loo l’ Ss Steel or 147 
B Ste on 1: 14 { S Steel, pr 104% 
Beth. Ste p 110 111 %& Va. lL. C, & Coke 7 
( S fz: 7% \2 West gh'se Ie} 
Colorado Fu Ss Chic. Pneu. To 
‘ | | ] 153 Cambria St 1 
; N Ore Cert ‘, Lake Sup. Cr H%, 
Int. Har ‘ N. J Pa. St l, pr 
( vt Warwit 
rat ( N } (‘rus Steel con 
pr 10%, uc, Steel, pre 
ti ( r} Harb.-Walk. Ref 
( t pref 8 
Harv. ¢ ! La Belle lro 
100 com 301 
n y Th La Belle Iron, 
S $4 pref 107 
Dividends 
The General Electric Company, regular quarterly, 
cent., payable July 15. 


The Harbison-Walker Refractories Company, regu 
ar quarterly, % of 1 per cent. on stock, 
payable June 1. 


the common 


The Underwood Typewriter Company, regular qua! 
terly, 1 per cent. on the common stock and 1% per cent 
the preferred stock, both payable July 1. 
The Moline Plow Company, regular quarterly, 
ent. on the first preferred stock, payable June 1 


Changes in American Institute of Metals 


The American Institute of Metals is submitting to 
its membership changes in its constitution which have 
been approved by a majority of the executive com 
mittee. of members are provided for: 
Honorary members, corporation members, active mem 
The corporation members 
or corporations engaged in the manufacture o! 

non-ferrous alloys. An active member is 
person engaged in the production, founding, working 
or finishing of non-ferrous metals or ferroalloys. At 
issociate is any person interested in the objects of the 
nstitute. The annual dues of corporation members as 
proposed will be $25; of active members, $10, and of 


associates, $5. 


Four classe; 


bers and associates. are 
firms 


ise of any 


The plans for the reorganization of the Alton Steel 
Company, Alton, Ill., have been successfully completed 
nd checks have been mailed to all the creditors and 
the stockholders who accepted the proposition made by 
the reorganizers, headed by H. C. Fownes, of Pitts- 
burgh. The settlement was made on a basis of 40 per 
cent. to the creditors and 2% cents on the dollar to 
stockholders. It will take about $150,000 to put the 
plant on its feet and this will be provided by Pittsburgh 
capitalists. The plant, which has been closed about a 
year, will be reopened by the new controlling interests 
shortly. 


The next annual meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of Iron & Steel Electrical Engineers will be held 
in the Hotel Statler, Detroit, Mich., September 8 to 11. 
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An Unusual Furnace Record with Dry Blast 


\ noteworthy record was made in April by furnac« 
»f the Steel Company of Canada’s plant at Hamilton, 


intario. The furnace was operated with dry blast 
ying an average of 0.826 grains of moisture pe 


The 


ring the same period was 2.841 grait 


ic foot. average moisture in the atmosphere 


pe! cuopic foo 


‘he yield of ores for the month was as follows: Fo 
sic iron, 50.64 per cent.; for foundry iror . 61.55 per 
B | 
— ( 
f 61 
| 
‘ / 
' 7 140 
16 if 
; O% 127 
‘ 6 0 
{ 70) 00 
ys eo ) 


This blast furnace plant and Gayley dry blast equip 
ment were designed by and erected under the super 
ision of Frank C. Roberts & Co., Philadelphia. R. G. 
Wells is manager of the and C. A. Grimes is 

ist furnace superintendent. 


wo rks 


President William P. Palmer and the other officers 
the American Steel & Wire Company were at Bir 
ningham, Ala., last week, the inspection of the Fai 
field plant of the company in that district being part 
of the semi-annual inspection tour. The party, in com 
pany with President George G. Crawford, of the Ten- 
nessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company, went out from 
Birmingham to the Warrior River, on which navigatior 
s now possible the year round. The dedication of Lock 
;, near Tuscaloosa, Ala., last week, was celebrated by 
Birmingham, in 
Tuscaloosa and Cordova 


the business interests of 


conjunctior 


with those of 


Bolt & 
heads 


vuest of 


\t the annual dinner given by the Michigan 
Nut Works, Detroit, Mich., to its foremen and 
f departments at Hotel Statler, May 15, the 
was Daniel Sullivan, who has been with the 


nono? 


com 


pany continuously for 50 years. Souvenirs of the oc 
‘asion were artistic booklets containing pictures of the 
ifficers of the company from its 


esent time and a poetical tribute to Mr. Sullivar 


organization to the 


\ large fireproof addition to the branch plant of 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, at St. Louis, has been com 
pleted. It is equipped with a 10-ton traveling crane, 85 
ft. span. The building is 85 x 300 ft. and 65 ft. high, of 
structural steel framed with metal frame skylights 
This is the old Hagar Iron Company plant, which was 
bought about a year ago, and the enlargement has beer 
brought about by increased business. 


The St. Louis Foundrymen’s Association had its an 
ial summer banquet May 15, the principal feature be- 
ing a paper read by F. C. Henke, American Steel Foun- 
dries, on “The Practical Side of the Manufacture of 
Shrapnel.” He exhibited American-made _ shrapnel. 
Present at the dinner was President R. A. Bull, of the 


\merican Foundrymen’s Association, who is connected 
with the Commonwealth Steel Company. 
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Promoting Russian-American Trade 


Stating that é é yst important \ 
o Rus i Ameri traade na el the 
ait na na exp I i’ from he | is 
vere ain ‘ ] ely paid f.0.b. the port ¢ i 
‘ hat Russia had re irse to tne Ame ( : 
V vine ‘ t ce y, Co 11~C se ‘ ] 
H. Sr . M vy, Russia ay Commerce 
nep< 
I I De Wi est in opport 
tit ‘ Arye om TNO orrrie ‘ 
spe } erg’ oted ‘ l l \ \ I [ 
ling lustris \ New Y k | 
1 ed %, *? O00 VOU ‘ Ru 1 \ 
(Pr gyrad) NI [ \ empiove p 
Nase l¢ R 1 mp ‘ Ch ‘ 
erested ! i ne t is ‘ tna 
ord. f it } , 
} i! - ff { R " 
eed , O00 ow () 
sums | he United State ount 
‘ i e { edit t ‘ ft ( pe ci rye re 1 
» De etu ed } } lay iite the credit ha 
} e¢ I é Payment |! to be made Le 
lor ifter payme } ‘an be renewed. Good 
wil e forwarded Ru in port litic 
that the Ru in Wovernment ¢ me of the irge I 
guarantee payme! ‘ ne iral VI presented 
Decreasing Imports of Manganese Ore 
Imports of manganes« re nto thi ountry WU 


March, 1915, 


were ol \ woe To 


18,992 tons in March, 1914. For the ne months enced 
with March, this year, the imports of such or 
only 158.985 tons, against 212,270 tor in the ne 
mor ths to April a 1914 al d SH tor t Apr | ] 
1913, a decrease of 25.1 per cent. from 1914 and 9 . 
per cent ron y] 
At least 150 locor ire reported ¢ 
fore the market i rie I encn 0 ernime [ a 
specifications for 125 to 150 large locomotives, while th 
Wester! Maryla d is asking for 15 of the M et tym 
The Cuba Railroad has ordered 15 locomotives from the 
American Locomotive Company, and the Fort W th 4 
Denver City 10 Mikado type from the Baldwin Locome 
tive Wor while the American Locomotive Company 
will convert 10 consolidated type to Mika type for 
the Bostor & Albany The Serbia (,overnment 
said to have ordered about $50,000 worth of ma Oco 
( e parts trom tne American Locomotive ‘ ompa 
The Pe svyivania R road ha ordered rods 
neavy cor idated ht locomotive from the Lin 
Locomotive Corporati 1 25 from the Baldwin Loco 
otive We 
; 
Chairman lL) ‘ 0 I Federal Trade Com: 10 
innounces that eries of hearings will be held th 
gvenera ibject of the desirability of combinat 
manufacturers and exporters [or the exploitation ot tor 
eign trade Qne wi be at the headquarte ot the 
Chamber of Commerce in Boston, Mas June 1 and 2 
and another at the New York custom house Jun : 
and The object will be to secure the views of prom 
ent manufacturers and export who either favor ! ; 
oppose legisiation exempting export combinatior fre } 
the operation of the anti-t t law 


The Munson Mi 
poratior nas 
Lit a N y 


wit! tne 


COT - 


the Munsor 
having purchased the business and plar 


| etc. The 


yood-Wwli officer are 
vice pre ide 


Machinery Company, a new 


Brothers Company 


icceeded 


patterns, 
t Abra L 


Lasher; 


George A. Bowman; 
Williams; treasurer and manager, George W 


Niles 


already 


President, 


George A. The new company will 


f 


manul 


secretary, 


ontinue along the line established, fae 


Munsor 
ind aa 


turing grain grinding mills, milling machinery, 


gral elevator machinery, power transm! 


sion, ¢ 


The Lehigh Coke ‘ South Beth 


Pa ee terrence reer ety ee geereece eterna 


ompany, ehem. Pa.. 


is figuring on the erection of a benzol plant : 
y 
E 
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Death of John Birkinbine 


John Birkinbine, among the most widely known of 
American engineers, died, May 14, from heart failure, 
at his home near Philadelphia, Pa., after a long illness, 
aged 71 years. He was born in Reading, Pa., and was 
the eldest son of the late H. P. M. Birkinbine 


guished hydraulic eng 
P 


a distin 
He was graduated from the 
Pennsylvania, saw a year’s se! 


ineer. 
olytechnic College of 


vice in the Civil War and afterward was made assistant 
to his father, who was then engineer of the Philadel 
phia water supply. Removing to Lebanon, Pa., he be- 
came a member of the firm of Weimer & Birkinbine, 


operating the Weimer Machine Works and specializing 
His attention was 
drawn to furnace practice and in a few years he 
made manager of the South Mountain Mining & 
Company, then producing charcoal pig iron at 
Grove furnace, Cumberland County, Pa. Here he 
ducted interesting and successful experiments in th 
use of other fuel than charcoal. 

The Pine experience 
turning point in Mr. Birkin- 
bine’s career, for from that time 
he gave his attention to 
furnace and iron-ore 


in blast-furnace equipment. thus 


Grove was apparently the 


blast 
matters. 
As a consulting engineer he was 
employed for expert examina- 
tion in almost every State in the 
Union and in Canada and Mex- 
ico, and his engineering knowl- 
edge was in constant demand by 
large European’ corporations. 
He was intimately concerned 
with the engineering problems 
and the mining industry in 
Mexico. For the State of Texas 
he made an investigation of the 
practicability of the iron manu- 
facturing industry there. The 
blast furnace at West Duluth, 
Minn., was built under his 
supervision and a number of 
furnaces elsewhere in the coun- 
try were rebuilt or 
by him. He 
United States 
Charcoal Iron Workers, and 
served for years as secretary 
and also as editor of its Journal. 

For years Mr. Birkin- 
bine was consulting engineer for 
the Philadelphia & Reading Iron 
Company and held a similar 
position with the Colorado Fuel 
& Iron Company and with Witherbee, Sherman & Co. 
Thomas A. Edison engaged him in the same capacity 
in his early experiments on magnetic concentration o 
iron ore. He was for a long period of years in the em- 
ployment of the United States Geological Survey as 
expert in charge of iron-ore statistics and iron-mining 
developments. He designed and constructed plants fo 


the 


remodeled 
the 


of 


organized 
Association 


some 


JOHN 


utilization of water supplies in various parts of 
the United States. 

He took a leading part in the formation of the 
Pennsylvania Forestry Association, and had been its 
president for 23 years. Since its inception in 1905 he 
had been chairman of the Water Supply Commission 
of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Birkinbine was active in the affairs of the 


American Institute of Mining Engineers, and served two 
terms as president. His voluminous literary contribu 
tions on technical subjects and his engineering achieve 
ments brought him many marks of recognition 
American and foreign societies. In 1892 he became 
president of the Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, and 
held this position for 10 years. He was member of 
the Engineers’ clubs of Philadelphia and New York, 
the American Society for Testing Materials, the Manu- 
facturers’ Club of Philadelphia and an honorary mem 
ber of the Canadian Mining Institute. He was presi 
dent of the Engineers’ Club of Philadelphia in 1893. 
He leaves his widow, four sons and six daughters. 


by 
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Appreciation of Mr. Birkinbine 


The following tribute to the memory of this dist 
guished engineer has been received from Chark 
Kirchhoff, former editor in chief of The Iron Age: 

“To John Birkinbine was accorded a longer spa 
varied activities than was given to the majority 
professional men during that unique period of ou 
country’s history when it struggled out from its swadd 
ing clothes industrially to attain undisputed first rar 
A pioneer in some lines of work, he kept in the var 
the end of his life. Yet he was not carried off his feet 
by every innovation of brilliant promise. His clea 
critical mind demanded evidence. Thus, during the 
great fight of fire-brick versus cast-iron stoves, whil 
fully recognizing the advantages of the new invention, 
he was not ready to scrap every cast-iron stove ove 
night. And taught the caution which is the best guar 
antee of orderly progress, he had the courage to be 
conservative when professional enthusiasm was in dai 
ger of running away. His work as secretary of the 
United States Association of Charcoal Iron Workers 
did wonders for a minor branch 
of the industry long neglected 
and apparently absolutely ad 
dicted to the rule of some meth 
ods. 

“When he began his work as 
a statistician of the iron-mining 
industry, a considerable numbe) 
in this as in other lines guarded 
their figures of production as a 
sacred business secret, to be re 
vealed only to a man possessing 
a national reputation for integ 
rity and discretion. Needless to 
say, he secured complete statis- 
tics from the outstart. He kept 
in close touch with developments 
for more than a generation and 
was probably the best informed 
engineer in the country concern- 
ing the iron-ore resources of all 
parts of the United States. 

“As an engineer, the most 
striking feature of his charac- 
ter was his unflinching devotion 
to high professional ideals. His 
rugged honesty brooked no 
equivocation. His clients heard 
the truth and nothing but the 
truth, however unpalatable it 
might Only his closest 
friends suspected what 
sacrifices he made in pursuing 
that course. For 50 years he gave a very unusual share 
of his energies and of his time to promoting the wel- 
fare of the engineering profession. His record as presi- 
dent of the Franklin Institute and as president of the 
American Institute of Mining Engineers speaks for 
itself. Chosen to leadership after many years of de- 
voted service, he redoubled his labors while president 
and gave his successors freely his co-operation, his 
advice and his support. In John Birkinbine the engi- 
neering profession and the iron industry have lost one 
of their truest and noblest members.” 


be. 
ever 


While a young man, Mr. Birkinbine established an 
engineering office in Philadelphia with his father. This 
office has since been uninterruptedly conducted and is 
now continued by his sons in the Parkway Building, 
Broad and Cherry streets. The family trend in engi- 
neering has thus been maintained over 60 years. 


The National Founders’ Association has just issued 
another of its valuable bulletins, treating this time 
“Good Light—An Important Safety Factor.” Arti- 
ficial light is discussed particularly, the various meth- 
ods of producing this being fully presented. Precau- 
tions to be observed in the use of each kind as well as 
valuable recommendations are suggested. 
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Pittsburgh and Nearby Districts 


Some 50 of the South American capitalists and busi 
men, who expect to attend the Pan-American Con 
ce at Washington, D. C., May 24 to 29, will be 
tained at Pittsburgh June 2. Col. H. B. Bope, vice 
sident Carnegie Steel Company; E. M. Herr, presi 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, and J. 
rers Flannery, president Flannery Bolt Company, 
resenting the Pittsburgh Foreign Trades Commis- 

will confer with a committee representing the 
ttsburgh Chamber of Commerce to arrange the pro 
imme. 


The Pennsylvania Public Service Commission has 
dered a decision favorable to the Adrian Furnace 
ympany, DuBois, Pa., in its case against the Penn- 
vania Railroad, ordering it and the Buffalo, Roches- 
& Pittsburgh to make reasonable joint rates on pig 

from DuBois to Huff, Johnstown, Wilmerding and 
iontown, Pa. 


J. G. Chalfonte, county engineer, and E. K. Morse, 

sulting engineer, Pittsburgh, have forwarded to 

War Department, Washington, D. C., for approval, 
etailed plans for a new Ohio River bridge at McKees 

ks, Allegheny County, Pa., to be built by the county. 
[The bridge will have the longest span in Pittsburgh 
irbor, 1100 ft. The cost is estimated at $1,596,562. 
\bout 11,000 tons of steel will be required. 

The McKeesport Tin Plate Company, McKeesport, 
Pa., which will build 20 more hot tin mills, has not yet 
ent out inquiries for nine electric cranes. The plans 
re being made by S. Diescher & Sons, consulting en- 
gineers, Farmers Bank Building, Pittsburgh, and it 
vill be several weeks before bids will be asked on any 
* the equipment. 

The plant of the American Locomotive Company on 
the North Side, Pittsburgh, which has been idle for 
some time, will start in partial operation in a few days 

the repairing of about 50 locomotives for the Sea- 
oard Air Line. It is stated positively that this plant 


vill not manufacture shrapnel or other war material 
which the company has recently taken large con- 
racts. 


The Carnegie Steel Company has placed a contract 
vith the Pennsylvania Engineering Works, New Castle, 
Pa., for two new hot blast stoves for its No. 4 blast fu: 
ace at that place. 

The plants of the National Enameling & Mfg. Com- 
pany and the Youngstown Car & Mfg. Company at 
Youngstown, Ohio, were damaged by fire last week to 
the extent of about $20,000. William Wilkoff, presi- 
dent of both companies, states that the plants will be 
rebuilt. 

The Standard Tin Plate Company, Canonsburg, Pa., 
is its engineers at work on plans for a material en- 

gement of its present equipment of 10 hot mills. It 

expected that possibly 12 hot mills will be provided 
for. A definite decision may be made shortly. 

The city of Alliance, Ohio, has placed a contract 
with the Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Company, Pitts 
burgh, for a 40,000-gal. steel tank. 

The plant of the Standard Steel Car Company at 
New Castle, Pa., was damaged by fire last week to the 
extent of about $150.000. The company was engaged 
n turning out shells for Europe, the plant having been 
vorking for some time on an order for 6000 6-in. Re- 
building will be pushed, and there will be little delay in 
filling the order. 

Plans are under way to reorganize the West Vir- 
ginia Limestone Company, Wheeling, W. Va., with 
$50,000 capital and to install a new crushing equip- 
ment. The company will crush sandstone for building 
purposes and concrete work. 

At Louisville, Ky., last week, an examination was 

ade by officials of the Amalgamated Association and 

committee from the sheet and tin-plate manufac- 
turers, as to the average prices realized on shipments 

March and April. It was found that the prices were 
elow the new basis of the sheet and tin-plate scale, 

that wages in May and June in mills that sign the 
\malgamated scale will be the same as in March and 
\pril. The regular bi-monthly examination of prices 
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realized snipme l r wre Ma nha AY 
Was aiso made he re, tne \ ily ed Associa 
ing’ in cf € or ! it cv. & it W l i 
tne verage price Vas ise to 1.0 Wage oO I 
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The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company 
ow Ohio, expe Se ‘ on Ss ne ly 
pers by-product erati the 
furnaces lt eip pir wire plant i 
Struthe ind also the addit i ishing n 
that it expects to erect this year, Dut tne full deta) 
of which have not yet been Wo! ed out The ompany 
further expects to have sufficient g om the e! 
to use part of it in the ope! hearth furnaces None 
of this gas will be used under boilers, as greater eff 
ciency will be obtained by using it elsewhere If the 
price of benzol keeps up and the ompany can make 


contract for its sale, a benzol pliant may be deciat d upor 
next February in addition to other new wor inder 
advisement. 

The Erie Stove & Mfg. ( ompany, Erie, Pa., throug! 
its architect, Armin Schotte, Erie Trust Building, wi 


receive bids until noon, May 23, for the erection of a 
one-story brick factory, 200 x 250 ft., to cost about 
$75,000. It will be of steel frame, with steel sash 


The Federal Radiator Company, New Castle, Pa., 
recently organized, has taken over the plant of the 
Penn Motor Company and will manufacture steam and 
hot water boilers and radiators. It is stated that the 
company will erect several new steel buildings and wil 
be in the market for considerable equipment The 
incorporators are Parker H. Cunningham and David 
Jameson, of New Castle, and C. F. Morrow, Pittsburg! 

The H. Koppers Company, First National Banh 
suilding, Pittsburgh, has taken a contract from the 
Allegheny By-Product Coke Company, Glassport, Pa., 
for the erection of a benzo! plant 


Pittsburgh Foundrymen’s Association 


The monthly meeting of the Pittsburgh Foundr 
men’s Association was held in the Fort Pitt Hotel 
Monday evening, May 17, preceded by a dinner. H. J 
Koch, Fort Pitt Steel Casting Company, McKeesport, 
Pa., president, was in the chair, and F. H. Zimmer 


secretary. The pleasing feature of the proceed 
ings of the evening wa the unanimous vote 
making J. S. Seaman, Seaman-Sleeth Company; 


Robert Taylor, formerly of the Taylor-Wilsor 


Mfg. Company, and William Yagle, a_ well-know: 


former foundryman in Pittsburgh, honorary life 
members of the association J 5S. Seaman | al 

an ex-president of the American Foundrymen’s Asso 
ciation. These three were among the original foundry 


men in Pittsburgh that met to form the Pittsburgh 
Foundrymen’s Association, and all have rendered valu 
able services to the society. Messrs. Seaman and Yagi 
were present and made short addresses, expressing 
their appreciation of the honor conferred upon them. 
C. S. Lomax, general superintendent of the Lehigh 
Coke Company, South Bethlehem, Pa., read a paper or 
the subject of “The Development of By-Product Oven 
Practice in Foundry Coke.” The next meeting of the 
association, which will also be the ai:nual meeting, at 
which officers will be elected, will be held in the Pitts 
burgh Country Club, June 21. No meeting will be held 
during the summer months 


The South Chester Tube Company, Chester, Pa., i 
remodeling its plant, installing new furnaces and mod 
ern machinery for the manufacture of lap weld 
wrought-iron pipe. This company will also assume 
the control of the butt weld department of the Susque 
hanna Rolling Mill Company, Columbia, Pa., for the 
purpose of manufacturing butt weld pipe. This will 
give the South Chester Company pipe for its trade in 
sizes from % in. to 13 in. inclusive, all weights and 
characters within the range included. The manage 
ment of the mill at Chester, Pa., remains as heretofore 
E. T. Edwards will be in charge at Columbia and P. N. 
Guthrie, Jr., will have his headquarters at Chester, in 
general charge of sales. 
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RAILROADS LOSE LAKE LINES 


Commerce Commission Ends Monopoly—Way 


Open for Independents 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 18, 1915.—In a 
decision of the highest importance to both the carrying 
and shipping the the Interstate 
Commission has divorced the steamship lines 
oads which 


The decree takes 


sweeping 
interests of country, 
Commerce 
the rail hereto- 


Lakes from 


fore have owned and operated them. 


on the Great 


effect December 1, prior to which the owning corpora 
tions must effect such a bona fide reorganization as will 
satisfy the commission that there has been a complete 


based 


which is 
on the Panama Canal law, forbidding railroad owne1 


separation of interests. The decision, 


lines except 
shown that public convenience and necessity are served 
thereby, not only destroys the monopoly of Lake trans 
portation heretofore controlled by the principal Eastern 
trunk lines, but opens up the field of water transporta 
tion from Duluth via the Erie Canal and Hudson River 
to the Atlantic seaboard, to any independent competing 
steamship lines that may desire to enter the business. 
This case was brought before the commission on a 
petition of the Pennsylvania, Northern Central, Lehigh 
Valley, New York Central, Rutland, Erie, Grand Trunk 
and Lackawanna railroad companies seeking to retain 
their fleets which, though operated by separately incor- 
porated transit companies, have been run in harmony 
with the respective proprietary railroads under through 
rate schedules devised, according to the commission, for 
the purpose of monopolizing the traffic on the Lakes. 
These through rates governed transportation from the 
seaboard to Buffalo by rail and thence by water to upper 


ship of competing wate where it can be 


Lake ports. The return traffic, originating at upper 
Lake ports and west thereof, is likewise subject to 
through rates framed by the rail carriers. The land 


lines of the railroads skirting the shores of the Lakes 
serve competing territory and the lake-and-rail and all- 
rail rates are so manipulated, according to the findings 
of the commission, that competition has been stifled. 
The boat lines under the control of the petitioning rail- 
roads, the commission says, have been first a sword and 
then a shield. When these roads succeeded in gaining 
control of the boat lines which had been in competition 
with paralleling railroads in which they were interested, 
and later effected their combination through the Lake 
Line Association, by which they were able to and did 
drive all independent boats from the through lake-and 
rail ‘transportation, they thereby destroyed the possibil- 
ity of competition with their railroads other than such 
competition as they were of a mind to permit. Having 
disposed of ‘redl competition via the Lakes, these boats, 
the commission asserts, are now held as a shield against 
possible competition of new independents. Since it ap 
pears from the records that the railroads are able to 
operate their boat lines at a loss where there is now no 
competition from independent lines, it is manifest that 
they could and would operate at a further loss in a rate 
war against independents. 

“Under independent operation,” says the commission 
in summarizing the effect of this order upon the com- 
merce of the country, “each of the lines which is now 
owned and operated by a railroad, in order to survive, 
will become a competitor of every other boat line and of 
every paralleling railroad for all traffic which moves 
by the Great Lakes or which might move over that 
route, and the result of such operation will be reflected 
in:the character of service furnished the public and in 
the rate charged therefor. The boat lines operating 
on the Great Lakes, in conjunction with the barge lines 
operating on the Erie Canal, furnish a through water 


route from Western Lake ports to the Eastern sea- 
board. It is significant from the records in these cases 
that the through route arrangements and the inter- 


change of traffic between Lake lines and these canal 
barge lines have been terminated under the joint owner- 
ship of the Lake lines, and the traffic has practically 
disappeared, to the injury of the boat lines and of the 
Erie Canal barge lines on eastbound traffic. It is con- 
trary to the interests of the owning railroads operating 
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from Buffalo east for their boat lines to continue 
through operating arrangement with these canal ba: 
lines for the movement of eastbound traffic. There 
no power in this commission to require the establis 
ment of a through route between these railroad-ow: 
Lake lines and barge lines operating the Erie Canal, | 
under divorcement the Lake lines will be free to ma 
arrangements for the through carriage of freight 
connection with the Erie Canal barge lines, and it 
be to their interest to do so. The interests of the shi; 
ping public will be conserved and those of the boat lin 
will be bettered in this respect under divorcement.” 

Wwe ka 


Jurors of Exhibits at the Panama-Pacifix 
Exposition 


The judging of exhibits at the Panama-Pacific | 
ternational Exposition at San 
progress. The personnel of such of these juries as ar 
of particular interest to readers of The Iron Age 
given below: 

The international jury in the department of machi 
ery, covering steam engines, boilers and accessory ap 
paratus, internal combustion motors, hydraulic moto 
and motors operated by heated air or other means co: 
sists of eight men, one of whom, Andrea Gianini, is fron 
Italy. The others are: Capt. B. C. Bryan, U.S. N., bu 
reau of steam engineering, Washington, D. C., chair 
man; Prof. H. W. Hibbard, professor of mechanical en- 
gineering, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo.; Joh: 
Hunter, chief engineer, Union Electric Light & Powe: 
Company, St. Louis; F. R. Low, editor of Power, New 
York; Prof. C. E. Lucke, professor of mechanical en- 
gineering, Columbia University; Engineer in Chief C. 
A. McAllister, U. S. Coast Guard, Treasury Depart 
ment, Washington, D. C., and Wynn Meredith, consult 
ing engineer, with Sanderson & Porter, San Francisco. 

The jury on general machinery and accessories, cov- 
ering cranes, conveying machinery, belting, gearing and 
other means of power transmission, pumps, compressors, 
packing, lubricating systems, lubricants and metal for 
bearings, is as follows: George M. Brill, mechanical 
engineer, Berkeley, Cal., chairman; Harry Bringhurst, 
fire marshall, Seattle, Wash.; Prof. Wm. H. Kavanaugh, 
professor of mechanical engineering, University of Min- 
nesota, Minneapolis; Thomas Morrin, consulting en 
gineer, San Francisco; Calvin W. Rice, secretary Ameri 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers, New York City; 
Jesse M. Smith, consulting engineer, Oakland, Cal.; N. 
A. Bowers, Pacific coast editor, McGraw Publishing 
Company, and Emil S. Fischer, China. 

The jury on “tools for shaping wood and metals,” 
including forging hammers and shears and 
punches, riveting machines, heat-treating equipment, 
soldering metals, machine tools, bolt and nut machines, 
metal saws, grinding machines, machine tool attach- 
ments, hand tools for machinists and wood-working ma 
chinery, is composed of William H. Crosby, president 
the Crosby Company, Buffalo, N. Y.; George W. Dickie, 
consulting engineer, San Francisco; Prof. John T. Faig, 
professor of mechanical engineering, University of Cin- 
cinnati, Cincinnati; F. J. Frank, The Iron Age, New 
York City; J. C. Mengel, master mechanic, Pennsylvania 
Railroad, Altoona, Pa., and D. S. Watkins 
superintendent of shops, Southern Pacific 
Sacramento. 

On the manufacture, distribution and uses of 
for light and fuel, on apparatus and processes for heat 
ing and ventilation and on apparatus and methods for 
lighting by acetylene, oils, etc., the following jury is at 
work on exhibits made under the department of manu- 
factures: Paul Doty, St. Paul, Minn., chairman; John 
M. Morehead, Chicago, as the acetylene expert; H. B. 
McLean, president Commercial Gas Association, New 
York; Frank A. Cressy, Jr., Modesto, Cal.; L. P. Lowe, 
president California Light & Fuel Company, San Fran- 
cisco, and Ernst Kahl, Guatemala. 

Covering cutlery, hardware and woodenware, plumb- 
ing and sanitary materials and apparatus, and safety 
appliances, exhibited in the Palaces of Manufactures and 
Liberal Arts, the jury is as follows: Roy F. Soule, 


Francisco is now 


presses, 


assistant 
Company, 


gas 
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dware Age; T. M. Sherman, Hardware World: Wil- 
Hutton, Hutton Brothers Company, Winsted, 
. and Fred Dohrmann, San Francisco, represent- 
Germany. 
or the department of mines and metallurgy a 
ip Jury was appointed, divided into a number of 
The committee on metallurgy is as fol 
W. R. Appleby, University of Minnesota; Dr 
G. Cottrell, United States Bureau of Mines; T. T 
Mining and Scientic Press; J. W. Richards, Utah, 
Bradley Stoughton, New York. 
or judging electrical exhibits, a jury was appointed 
the chiefs of 


mittees. 


four different departments, to reduc« 
total number and size of juries and the duplicatior 


ffort. Under the head of machinery are grouped 
tors, transformers, electric lamps, switchboards and 
age batteries. In the Palace of Manufactures ars 


| electro-thermal apparatus and insulating materi 





! electricity. In the Palace of Libera Arts are 
ted electrical methods of communication, and of 
electricity finds a large place in the Transporta 
lace. The electrical jury on electrical matter 
iddition to Vito Capastini, Italy, and Charles Per 
yn, Australia, is as follows: 
\ppointed by chief of department of machinery 
Hering, consulting engineer, Philadelphia; Prof 
M. Jansky, electrical engineering, University of Wis 
Madison, Wis.; Wm. H. Onken, managing edi 
Electrical World, New York; C. P. Poole, consult 
engineer, Atlanta, Ga. Appointed by chief of de 
tment of transportation—George A. Damon, dea 


Pasa 
trical engineer, Southert 
Francisco. Appointed by chief 
Prof. V. Ka toff, 
of electrical engineering, Cornell Ur 
N. Y.; Prof. H. J. Ryan, professor of electrical 
Leland Stanford University, Palo Alto, 
Guy L. Bayley, chief of electricity, Panama-Pacific 
Exposition. Appointed by 


engineering 


se Throop College of 
, Cal.; A. H. Babcock, ele 
Company, 


San 
department of 


Technok yy, 


manufactures ape 


sso! versity, 
neering, 


ternational chief of de 


tment of liberal arts—A. J. Halloran, managing edi 
Journal of Electricity, Power and Gas, San Frar 
Charles A. Rolfe, president Southwest Hom« 


ephone Company, Redlands, Cal.; Frank Wolfe, gov 


ment exhibit, Palace of Liberal Arts. 

lh Powell’s Fort Manganese Vine which re 
it 11 miles by wagon road from Woodstock, Va:, 
e for some years, will resume work at one: H. P 


nswanger, 30 East Forty-second street, New York, is 
erested in the undertaking. Mining operation 
the supervision of J. C Adkerson, who 
been connected with the Piedmont Manganese 
poration its the Oxford Mining & 
nganese Corporation, operating a property at Cor 
d, Va. The Powell’s Fort Mines produced a high 
ide pyrolusite ore for many years. The deposit i 
e of the most extensive thus far exploited in thi 


Will 
nder arson 


and uccessor, 


try, parallel veins running a distance of about 
the high 


lich is especially adapted 


[wo 


grade above referred to 


for 
making 


. Besides ore 
chemical 
for ferromanganese wa 

taken the property. Shipments are ex 
ted to be made very shortly. 


purposes, a 


) rrade of ore 


. : 
merly from 


Operations at the plant of the United States Cast 
Pipe & Foundry Company at Bessemer, Ala., have 
suspended while work on additions that will prac 
ally double the capacity of the plant is ir 


ror 
Per 


progress. 


[he improvements will cost about $250,000 and will 
ake this establishment the largest of its kind in the 
suth. The structural steel work is being done by the 


\merican Bridge Company. 


The Dayton Steel Foundry Company, Dayton, Ohio, 
is placed an order for a one-ton Snyder electric fur- 
ice with the Snyder Electric Furnace Company, 53 

West Jackson boulevard, Chicago. This furnace will 
elt and refine cold scrap on a basic lining, producing 
efined steel castings. The Dayton Company makes a 


pecialty of castings for the automobile and machinery 
trade. 
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The 45-Cent Iron Ore Rate on Old Ranges 


Sustained 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 18, 1 


companies the Gogebic, Iron : 
and Mara 1ette sections of the | ppe Pe ( 
Michigar nave beer defeats | their atta a t 
rates of the principa arrie l that regio1 oO! 
ng their ors » Ashland. W ind Ma ette a | 
anaba Mi i ind | seis The | ( 
tate Cor e stains the pres 
jlanket rate ; ents wit ta I 
that a dis ip t certai — 
ceded to be ) I is held th th 1 t al 
oan u vful pre ce Phe mplat 
ase are the Newpo Mini Company, Ameri 6 
on Mining ‘ pany, et , Haye Mining 
and Corrigan, McKi1 & Co., the defenda ; 
the Chicago & Northwestern, M eapolis, St. P & 
Sault St Vi ‘ 1) ith, South SI & A 
he C! igre VM i e& Ss Pau ull Ani 
| oO sie j Ja Iyl l t 
Linta on 1ro ‘ { 40 cent 
ron i n the per ila to the hold 
eare po either Ash 1 or Esea i 
from the é etwer Ishpeming a M lett 
ate was ind thereof the ‘ ‘ 
ent te he hold t t at Marquette \t t 
ing of the year 191 th lefendant imultane 
filed tariffs continuing the former rate, t he 
ervice to originating the ore and hauling it to the 
tne An additional charge ts Mm 
pre to ‘ | hed for the follow y 
n e! i I I ied ‘ 
ite Tr} ‘ 1 ¢ é ariff ‘ ne eff. 
the ( f ) rie t Va oOo moveme re 
Dut a oon as tne '] ea opened tne arrie { 
called ipo! n tnese compla nt to istil the increase 
charges The carrie! i that me evenus 
required and that iror re ould reas bI bea! : 
higher rat Increa ‘ the oO ol ib i ‘ 
rials at npariso with ore and coa il elsewhere 
were urged further defens« In its decisi ‘ 
nding that the 45-cent ite is reasonable, the 
mission takes up the claim « the Newpo1 Mir ( 
pany that the system of grouping a he mines in thé 
Gogebic and Menominee ye and applying to 
mines alike the blanket ‘ f 45 cents results | ! 
iust discrimination prejud it to it It has been ma 
to appear nowhere in the record, says the commissio) 
that the Newport Mining Company is damaged by ha 


ing to pay the same ate to Ashland as the mines re 


Menominee range pay to Escanaba; on the other hand 
it does appear that the character of its ore } ich that 
it can compete with the ores from the Menominee , 
in the market at the same rate Pe-2 


Small Exports of Manganese Ore from India 


Mangane se ore exports tron India n Janua 


were only 26,950 tor compared wit! 900 Tt iY 
January, 1914. This is a decrease of 23,950 tons or 4 
per cent All the January shipments went to Great 
Britair whereas in 1914 shipments were made to 
Belgium, France, Italy and the United State Ir 
February this year the exports were only 17,316 tons, 


February, 1914, the e 


of the 


all going to Great Britair In 


ports were 44.950 tons In the first 11 months 

fiscal year ending March, 1915, the total exports of 
manganese ore from India were 424,459 tons against 
652,132 tons the first 11 months of the fiscal year of 
1914. a decrease of 35.3 per cent 
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OBITUARY 


David M. Parry 
Maclean Parry, 
Association of 


‘peeananennananeantaes 


David who, as president of the 
National Manufacturers, first brought 
that organization into direct antagonism toward labor 
unions that had adopted violent methods, died at his 
home in Indianapolis, Ind., May 12, aged 64 years. He 
was born on a farm near Pittsburgh, Pa., and had a 
varied experience. Starting life as a dry goods clerk 
he was graduated from the Cincinnati Law School and 
for a short time practiced law. Removing to New York 











DAVID M. 


PARRY 


City, he became a 
and next ran a 
to Indiana 
business 


reporter on the New 
newspaper in Montana. 
where he bought a hardware store, the 
growing until he owned a chain of such 
In 1882 he acquired a wagon shop in Rush- 
ville, Ind., and removed the business to Indianapolis, 
where he developed it into the largest of its kind in 
the world, with an output of 1000 vehicles a day. 

Mr. Parry founded the Overland automobile factory 
and business, which he later sold to his former superin- 
tendent, John Willys, for $250,000. 
Ford his first financial when he started in 
the automobile business. He built and was president 
of the Indianapolis Southern Railroad, now part of the 
Illinois Central system, and also built and was presi- 
dent of the Indianapolis-Newcastle traction line. 
Among his other investments he owned the controlling 
stock of the Jenney Electric Light Company of In- 
dianapolis and was heavily interested in the Motor 
Mfg. Company, maker of the Pathfinder automobile. 
He was a former president of the National Association 
of Carriage Builders, the Indiana Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, the Citizens Industrial Association of Amer- 
ica, the Indianapolis Board of Trade, and the Indian- 
apolis Commercial Club. He was active and influential 
in politics but declined political offices. He retired 
from active participation in manufacturing in 1911. At 
the time of his death he was president of the Amer- 
ican Educational Society. During the greater part of 
1914 he was abroad as a member of the Foreign Trade 
Commission of the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, and was taken ill on the return voyage with 
the malady that caused his death. 
and nine children. 


GEORGE H. 
aged 67 years. 


York Herald, 
He then went 


stores. 


He also gave Henry 
assistance 


He leaves his widow 


RUSSEL, 
He was 


Detroit, 
born in 


Mich., died 
Detroit 


May 17, 
and entered 
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the Gaylord Iron Company wher 
was 16 years old. Later he became yard forema: 
the Detroit & Lake Superior Iron Mfg. Company, 

in 1868 was appointed secretary and treasurer of 
Detroit Car Works and the Hamatramck Iron Wo 
In 1878, with Walter S. Russel, he organized the Ru 
Wheel & Foundry Company, of which he was elec: 
president. Becoming interested in banking, in 1889 
was elected president of the State Savings Bank, wh 
was consolidated with the People’s Savings Bank, un 
the name of the People’s State Bank, of which he 
made president. At the time of his death he was vi 
president of the Russel Wheel & Foundry Company : 
the Great Lakes Engineering Works, and a directo: 
the Union Trust Company of Detroit and the Ameri 
Car & Foundry Company. Besides these he was a d 
rector of the Detroit City Gas Company and th 
Canada Life Assurance Company and treasurer of thx 
Detroit United Railway. He was president of th 
American Bankers’ Association in 1898. He leaves h 
widow and three children. 

MARSHALL CUSHING, former secretary of the Na 
tional Association of Manufacturers, and more recent}; 
the editor and publisher of How, a magazine for manu 
facturers, died May 12 at the Post-Graduate Hospital, 
New York City, after an operation for appendicitis 
He was born in Hingham, N. Y., in 1860 and was 
graduate of Exeter Academy and Harvard University. 
He had much newspaper experience and was for a time 
private secretary to Senator Lodge and secretary to 
John Wanamaker, at that time Postmaster General. 
Mr. Cushing was for some years a special representa 
tive in Washington for the National Association of 
Manufacturers and the National Founders’ Association. 

JOHN HARE, Wilmington, Del., died May 9, aged 
70 years. He was born near Wilmington, and in 1861 
entered the offices of the Lobdell Car Wheel Company. 
In 1872 he embarked in the iron business as a member 
of the firm of Hare & Morgan, Second and Poplar 
streets, Wilmington, which place is now occupied by 
the B. F. Shaw Company. Later he became connected 
with the Diamond Steel Company and still later was 
with the Johnson Forge Company. For the last eight 
years he was assistant treasurer of the Ogden-Howard 
Company, Wilmington. He leaves his widow, four sons 
and two daughters. 

J. DREw ALLEN, formerly associated with the Chi- 
cago sales office of the Pennsylvania Steel Company and 
later representing the Taylor-Wharton Steel Company 
in the Pacific Northwest, met with a fatal accident at 
Salt Lake City while making an examination of rails 
for a local traction company. He sustained a compound 
fracture of the skull and died May 16. He was about 
33 years old. In his selling experience he had made a 
specialty of street railway track work. 

Ropert A. McCorp, vice-president Hecla-Winslow 
Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., died at his home in Green- 
wich, Conn., May 14, aged 43 years. He was born in 
New York City, was a son of the late William McCord, 
and for a time was associated with his father in the 
steel fabricating business. He leaves his widow and 
a son. Frank B. McCord, of Post & McCord, is his 
brother. 


MICHAEL 


WESTER, junior member of Martin & 
Wester, foundrymen and plow manufacturers, Port 
Washington, Wis., died last week, aged 80 years. He 


was a native of Luxemburg, Germany, and established 
the foundry with Mr. Martin in 1863. 


GeorGE A. BAGLEY, Watertown, N. Y., president, 
Bagley & Sewall Company, manufacturer of pape! 
making machines, died May 12, aged 87 years. He 
was a member of Congress for his district from 1875 
to 1879. 


1. B. Williams & Sons, manufacturers of leather 
belting, have removed their office and warehouse from 
72 Murray street to much larger quarters at 71 and 7" 
Murray street, New York. Greatly improved facilities 
will here be enjoyed for handling their growing bus!- 
ness. Their manufacturing plant is located at Dover, 
H. L. Baugher is manager of the New York 


Ns Ei. 
branch. 
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S. S. Brill, Manchester, N. H., special agent of the 
Department of Commerce, has returned from an eight 
months’ trip through South America, investigating the 
market for shelf hardware. Starting from Para in 
northern Brazil, he visited every important city in 
Brazil, Uruguay and Argentina, crossing the Andes into 
Chile and visiting the important business points in the 
republics on the west coast of South America, return- 
ing via the Panama Canal. Part of Mr. Brill’s report 
has been submitted to the Department of Commerce 
and he is now engaged on the remainder. In addition 
to interviewing a large number of importers and dealers 
in South America, Mr. Brill procured samples of the 
nost salable articles of other than American manu- 
facture, also catalogues and price lists of European 
manufacturers. 


Robert Noyes Fairbanks, director of W. Bayliss & 
Co., Ltd., London, England, who came to this country 
some months ago for the purpose of making arrange 
ments for the representation of American manufac- 
turers in foreign countries, has returned from a trip to 
England where he went in connection with the business 
of his company. Having received many inquiries fot 
machinery and products which cannot be obtained in 
England at present, he is making arrangements to 
ecure them here. Mr. Fairbanks is making his head- 
quarters at the New York office of the 
Machinery Company, 50 Church street. 


C. E. Lesher, associate geologist of the land-classi 
fication board of the United States Geological Survey, 
has been assigned by the director of the survey to 
take charge of the work of compiling the statistics of 
coal production published in the annual volume, “Min 
eral Resources.” This work has heretofore been di 
ectly under Edward W. Parker, whose resignation 
‘rom the Geological Survey is effective July 1. Mr. 
Lesher is a graduate of the Colorado School of Mines 
and was engaged in mining in British Columbia until 
1910, when he came to the United States Geological 
Survey. Since then as a field geologist he has had 
experience in the coal fields of Montana, Colorado, 
Wyoming, North Dakota, Washington, and Oregon. 


grown Hoisting 


‘ 


Edward Ehlers, president of the Rockaway Rolling 
Mill, Rockaway, N. J., has returned from a two months’ 
vacation in California. 


James A. Campbell, president Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Company, Youngstown, Ohio, has been elected 
president of the Youngstown Chamber of Commerce, 
succeeding Joseph G. Butler, Jr., who had held the 
office for eight years. 


Carl J. Schumann, secretary, and Herman Uehlinger, 
credit manager, of the Moller & Schumann Company 
varnish maker, Brooklyn, N. Y., have gone to the 
Pacific coast. They will combine business with pleasure, 
visiting the San Francisco branch office and the Exposi 
tion, and then proceed south to look over the Los 
Angeles territory and visit the San Diego Exposition. 


A. C. Pletz having resigned, James Rushworth is 
now the general manager and secretary of the Aurora 
Tool Works Company, manufacturer of upright drill 
presses, Aurora, Ind. 


F. T. Windle, Bloomington, IIl., has been appointed 
manager of the Kansas City branch of the Janesville 
Machine Company, Janesville, Wis., to succeed J. H. 
Stubbins, resigned. For the last four years Mr. Windle 
has been manager of the Eastern Moline Plow Com- 
pany, Bloomington, IIl. 


Arthur W. de Revere has been appointed district 
sales manager of the Terry Steam Turbine Company, 
with offices at Chicago, IIl. 

The Hofius Steel & Equipment Company, Seattle, 
Wash., announces that, owing to the retirement from 


the company of A. A. Hilton and the death of W. W. 
Williams, officers are now as follows: George J. Danz, 
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president; M. A. Art 
secretary-treasurer; James F. 
Charles H. Morton, 


: : 
trade 1 the Central 


old, vice-president; Philip Kitch 


Howie, general manage! 


‘ 
at 


widely known in the roofing 
West, has joined the ale force 
of the Globe Iron, Corrugating & 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Roofir ta ( ompat \ 
A. W. Merritt, of Fox & Merritt, Sidney, Austra 
pent last week in Cincinnati, the different 

machine-tool plants. 


Visiting 


L. F. Scott, Canadian representative of the Foo 
Gas Engine Company, Sprit 
days last 


gfield, Ohio, spent severa 
week at the company’s headquarters. 

Z. T. K. Woo, of the Hanyehping Iron & Coal Com 
pany, of China, who has made an extensive tour of thi 
country, sailed for home from San 
Owing to conditions 


Francisco May 
the contract for the two new blast 
furnaces his company is to build will not be 
two or three months. 


placed fo 


J. G. Butler, Jr., 
McKinley 


Youngstown, Ohio, president of the 
Memorial Birthplace As 
that the Jones & Laughlin 
$5000 toward the memorial, 
Niles, Ohio. Mr. Butler has also arranged with B. | 
Jone Jr., to have a bronze bust of B. F 
placed in the memorial building. 

William M. Byrd, of the Hammond-Byrd Company 


pig-iron and cast-iron pipe broker, Birmingham, Ala., 
has removed to Chicago to establish and manage 


sociation, announce 


Steel Company ha 


givel 


which ji to be erected 


Jones 


branch office for his company 
I 5 


Full Liability of Kailroads Without In 
crease of Rate 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 18, 1915 \ 


sive opinion as to the proper construction of the Cum 


omprenet! 


mins amendment to the interstate commerce law, enact 
ed for the purpose of prohibiting the railroads from lin 
iting their liability for the loss or damage to property 
transported by them, has been handed down by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, in which it is held 
that the carriers cannot lawfully avail themselves of 
the stipulation in the uniform bill of lading now in use 
that the assumption of justifies a 
10 per cent. increase i further 
holds that the Cummins amendment covers goods car 
ried by express as well as by freight; that it applies 
to baggage checked on passage tickets; that it does 
not relate to exportations or importations of merchar 
dise; that actual value at the time of shipment must 
govern in the settlement of claims; that shippers are 
bound by their own statements as to the character of 


unlimited liability 


rate. The commissior 


goods which are concealed by wrapping, boxing, etc., 
and that if it shall appear after a reasonable period 
of test that the assumption by the carriers of full lia 
bility results in a serious burden, the commission will 
consider applications for such relief as may be neces 
sary to indemnify them for the increased risk imposed 
upon them by the new statute. Incidentally, the com 
mission gives notice that, in view of the fact that car 
riers cannot now give the statutory 30 days’ notice of 
changes in the terms of bills of lading, classifications 
and rates schedules in time to become effective on June 
3, when the new law goes into force, such changes will 
be approved on three days’ notice. provided the amend 
ments do not have the effect of increasing rates or 
charges 

Few opinions of the commission have had a broader 
bearing upon the commerce of the country or have em 
bodied so many points of importance to shippers as that 
just handed down. The rulings embraced therein are 
prefaced by a synopsis of the history of the uniform 
and standard bills of lading, followed by a résumé of 
the contentions of the carriers in the several classifi- 
eation territories as laid before the commission at the 
recent hearing on the Cummins amendment. The com- 


mission then takes up in order the questions raised by 
both carriers and shippers under the new law and an 
swers them categorically, stating, however, that the 
conclusions thus expressed are, of course, subject to 
judicial review. W. L. C. 


ant 
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Judicial Decisions 
ABSTRACTED BY A. L. H. STREET 


LIABILITY OF RETIRED PARTNER.—Dissolution of a 
partnership does not of itself release the retiring part 
ner from liability for the price of materials contracted 
for by the firm and partly furnished before the dissolu 
tion. (California District Court of Appeals, Asbestos 
Mfg. & Supply Company vs. Lenning-Rapple Engineer 
ing Company, 146 Pacific Reporter 188.) 


AUTHORITY OF CORPORATE OFFICERS.—The treasure 
or secretary of a business corporation has no implied 
authority by virtue of his office to bind the company by 
contracts, unless he is, also, intrusted with manage- 
ment of the corporation’s affairs within the scope of 
which the transaction lies. But where a manufacturing 
company ordered a quantity of wrenches, its general 
superintendent had authority to bind the company by 
approving a sample submitted by the seller. (Rhode 
Island Supreme Court, Roren Drop Forging Company 
vs. Union Mfg. & Drop Forging Compony, 92 Atlantic 
Reporter 1018.) 


SCOPE OF PATENT CLAIM.—In a claim covering a 
pioneer patent for an alloy “containing cerium alloyed 
with iron,” the word “iron” should be interpreted a 
including equivalents to iron, as well as iron proper. 
The equivalency of other metals is to be determined, 
not from their chemical structure, but from their func- 
tional efficiency. (United States Circuit Court of Ap 
peals, Second Circuit, Treibacher-Chemische Werke 
Gesselschaft Mit Beschrankter Haftung vs. Roessler & 
Hasslacher Chemical Company, 219 Federal Reporter 
210.) 

CONCLUSIVENESS OF ACCOUNT RENDERED.—A debt- 
or’s failure to object within a reasonable time to the 
correctness of an itemized statement rendered by hi 
creditor precludes the debtor from afterward denying 
its correctness, but it is open to the creditor to show 
that there was an inadvertent omission from the ac 
count. (Springfield, Mo., Court of Appeals, Friedman, 
Keller & Co. vs. Olson, 173 Southwestern Reporter 28.) 
[This failure of the rule to “work both ways” is evi 
dently based on the fact that the debtor’s possession of 
the statement gives him better opportunity to discover 
any mistake in it.—THE EDITOR. ] 

ASSUMPTION OF RISK BY RIVETER.—An employee of 
a boiler company who was directed to go to the top of a 
smokestack 16 ft. above the ground, to place a bolt in 
the stack, assumed the risk of his foot slipping from the 
edge of the stack and thereby causing him to fall, if 
the danger to which he was subjected was obvious, 
especially in the absence of any showing that it was 
practicable to have provided him with a platform on 
which to do his work. (Springfield, Mo., Court of 
Appeals, Huskey vs. Heine Safety Boiler Company, 
173 Southwestern Reporter 16.) 

RESERVATION OF TITLE Not WAIVED BY SELLER. 
When machinery is sold under a contract which re- 
serves title in the seller until payment of the purchase 
price, he does not waive that lien by the mere fact of 
extending the time for payment or agreeing to a differ 
ent method of payment. (Arkansas Supreme Court, 
Summers vs. Carbondale Machinery Company, 173 
Southwestern Reporter 194.) 

DEFENSES TO NOTES IN HAND OF THIRD PERSON.—A 
machinery company: which became the owner of a note 
given another machinery company for the price of ma 
chinery sold by the latter may recover the amount of 
the note although the note was given under an oral 
promise by the original holder to make certain repairs 
on the machinery sold; the maker of the note having 
known that the note would probably be transferred to a 
third person, and the company which bought the note 
having no knowledge of the existence of the oral agree 
ment mentioned. (South Carolina Supreme Court, 
Gibbes Machinery’ Company vs. Hamilton, 84 South- 
eastern Reporter 296.) 

TELEGRAPH COMPANY’S LIABILITY.—When an order 
for goods is transmitted by telegraph and, through mis- 
take’ of an operator, as delivered it calls for more 
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goods than the sender intended to order, but he accep 
the excess shipment, knowing of the excess, he cann 
recover against the telegraph company for any lo 
sustained by him. (Mississippi Supreme Court, Barr: 
Grocery Company vs. Western Union Telegraph Co 
pany, 67 Southern Reporter 481.) 


LIABILITY FOR INJURY CAUSED BY UNGUARDED M 
CHINERY.—An employer is liable for death of a wor 
man while operating a lathe, if the accident was caus 
by an unguarded condition of the lathe which it wa 
practicable to guard, as required by the Ohio factor 
act. In an action to recover damages in such a ¢asi 
the employer cannot rely upon a defense of contributo: 
negligence or assumption of the risk on the part of th 
employee, if the employer had previously elected not to 
be governed by the Ohio workmen’s compensation act 
The mere fact that the State inspector of factories ha 
not required guards to be placed on lathes under simila 
circumstances is not conclusive evidence of impractica 
bility of guarding them. (United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals, Sixth Circuit, Crucible Steel Forge Con 
pany vs. Moir, 219 Federal Reporter 151.) 

INJURY CAUSED BY UNGUARDED COGWHELLS.—A 
employee who was directed by his foreman to tighten 
set screw on a drill press did not assume the risk of 
being injured through his hand slipping from the screy 
into cogwheels which the employer permitted to remair 
in an unguarded condition, in violation of the India: 
factory act. (Indiana Appellate Court, Wyatt vs 
American Car & Foundry Company, 108 Northeaste 
Reporter 12.) 

AUTHORITY OF TRAVELING SALESMEN.—A custome 
in dealing with a traveling salesman acts at his peril, 
so far as the seller is concerned, in matters beyond the 
actual or apparent scope of the salesman’s authority. 
The fact that a salesman is empowered to take orders 
does not imply authority to collect the price of goods, 
and a payment embezzled by the salesman will be no 
defense to the customer’s liability to the seller, unless 
it appears that the latter authorized the payment. 
\uthority in a salesman to collect cash does not em- 
power him to receive a note, check or draft payable in 
the future. (Arkansas Supreme Court, Hadley Milling 
Company. vs. Kelley, 174 Southwestern Reporter 227.) 

Buyer’s REMEDY AGAINST DEFECTIVE MACHINERY. 
When machinery delivered and installed under a cor 
tract of sale fails to come up to that called for by the 
agreement, the buyer may return it or notify the seller 
to take it away, removing it from the foundations to 
which it has been affixed, at the seller’s expense. As 
an alternative remedy, the buyer may retain the ma- 
chinery, and enforce a claim for damages arising from 
the defective character of the machinery. (New York 
Supreme Court, Nassau County, Smith vs. Hedges, 152 
New York Supplement 95.) 

DuTY TO WARN LABORER OF DANGER.—Where a com- 
mon laborer had assisted in operating a steam derrick 
by handling a rope over a winch head, but the rope had 
always been a soft and pliable one, his employer is liable 
for injury afterward sustained by him if it was directly 
attributable to failure to notify him of the necessity of 
making more wraps around the winch with a new and 
stiff rope, unless the employee knew that fact. (In 
diana Supreme Court, Shepp vs. Indiana Bridge Com 
pany, 108 Northeastern Reporter 107.) 

DELIVERY OF Goops SHIPPED.—When goods are 
shipped to a retail merchant by a manufacturer on or 
der from a wholesale dealer or jobber, the bill of lading 
designating the retail merchant as the consignee, title 
to the shipment passes to the latter on delivery of the 
shipment to the railroad company. (Alabama Supreme 
Court, H. Altman & Co. vs. Alabama Great Souther: 
Railroad Company, 67 Southern Reporter 589.) 


LIABILITY OF TELEGRAPH COMPANIES.—Even though 
a telegraph company makes a mistake in transmitting 
a business telegram, neither the sender nor addressee 
can recover damages which could have been avoided by 
the exercise of ordinary care on his part, after dis- 
covering the mistake. (Kansas City Court of Appeals, 
Harrington vs. Western Union Telegraph Company, 
174 Southwestern Reporter 169.) 
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| Machinery Markets and News of the Works 
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STOCKS ABOUT EXHAUSTED 


[ool Builders Sold Up for Months Ahead 


Second-Hand Machines Share Scarcity—Long yet, : eat t e to | 
Deliveries Restrict Contracts—Greater ; 
Activity Spreading Steadily 
Stocks of new and second-hand standard machine 
of the types and sizes most used in the manufac estinghouse a ae 

re of munitions of war have been wiped out in New , | 4 SoMa na ting nt 
rk, Cincinnati and elsewhere. Meanwhile the de pa Chicopee | t Springfield s sold 
ind is as great as ever, and it includes to a decidedly ‘"* °4! 
ippreciable extent the larger machines, the call for Pipe oe 
hich was slow in getting under way. The question of foreign power The Westinghouse Electric & 
lelivery has in more than one instance been the de | 
termining factor where it was proposed to take up the ; 
anufacture of war materials. In other cases, man the Remington Arms Company, Bridgeport; the Scoville Mfg 
ifacturers who need tools have found it impossible to jong 
et them. General business is showing a marked im ' 


rovement in New England, largely because of the it is to make high explosive shells of the Russian de 

The Poole Engineering Company, which has plant t 
Woodberry, Md., bought Reed-Prentice lathe nd Moder 
ind accessories are well engaged in Detroit and the de turret lathes, taking 20 machines on delives 


spreading of war orders. The makers of automobiles 


nand for machine tools is satisfactory. Some busi possible and reserving 20 more for ter shipm: 


ess with the railroads is reported in Milwaukee, but 
there also the greatest activity is traceable to the war show font Russia, for nut, tent ae’ waillee elie 
nd automobiles. The demand for lathes in Cleveland 

unlimited, and deliveries can only be made several 
ionths ahead; the demand for automatic machinery, 
oth domestic and foreign, is heavy and sales of second f getting repeat orders 


and tools are being made for export. In Chicago the \ eresting phase of t present situatior 


17 ree ' 1 


ictivity of Canadian purchasers overshadowed al 
ther interests last week. In that city railroads’ i heir regular facilities for 
uiries are still outstanding. Cincinnati tool builders 
report that the foreign demand is still unprecedented 
[he St. Louis market continues quiet. In Texas the a ; onaved = : se em we : 
principal demand is for oil-well machinery and sup Motor ( ny, the Pi Arr 

plies. 30th inquiries and orders for machinery are ' , t 


gradually increasing in the Pacific Northwest, although 
the larger shops still confine their purchases to single \ ’ al ioe: ae 
tools for replacements. In most industries the scale 


f 


operations is increasing. 


New York Ww Jal 


New YORK, May 19, 
Business in machine tools which are used in the manu 
of arms and ammunition, shrapnel and high ex 
is limited only by the extent to whi deliverie I 
made The delivery question is so important that it o1 
re bearing on determining the course of those 
contracts are offered than have the costs a i prices i! of I ‘ ne é nt I me 16 ' . ‘ 
ved Not a few domestic consumers ive bee inable beg 
get machines and some of them feel aggrieve T 
lders regret this phase of the situation, for the re fr monstrators t Irop. 
saying that they would much prefer to sé scattere 


ts to their regular customers, rather 
ns who take a great many machines The e making 
servations out of every lot of machines put through their 
ies, but the domestic demand has so increased that 
lequate The 


lers are having no pleasant time with the pressure the 


umber so far reserved has proved in¢ 





countering on all sides 
A number of manufacturing companies are turning 
tention to the production of new lines and in practi 
ery case fresh equipment is wanted Deliveries, however, 


from July to November, and it is only a few types 


f reet Ne ecent estal he 
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bricatic ) struc l t re s ‘ ‘ corporatiol witli i capital stock of $50,000 
é rT re Fift eixt) I t eet Broo ! frac re printing presses, paper box machine 
has recent osec t t] tu te¢ wor! W d, 230 West 141st street, New York City 
the facts t ye 4 ‘ ort ( { ear T ! ‘ New York City, and M. C. Lynch, Jersey City 
Bro r I \ \ Six porators 
Brool o be tw s Herman Higler, 91 East Fulton street, Gloversy 
‘ © creceie , ‘ let contract for erection of ar iddition two 
S t N € ( a orie to be de to his factor 
H \ , . ) ~ 
eng re t t C ¢ PHILADELPHIA, PA May 
C , ' ! orte t t the Landis Tool Compan 
6 er | el recent! iwarded contract for 
ts plant, 10 quare, to H 
} rt | I lditior read for operatior 
‘ : I Keeve! Kox & Lu ber Company, Schuy 
t wo! or I iddition to its 
nas t the new machinery has been contracted 
4 “Steg \: Hi 


~ 5 ol etior t will be cupied sa ste 
y Whe } n er 1 wy eo} ‘ ‘ 
! he rge type é e the compat 
' \ he ‘ work 
K (Griet Rubber Company, Bret g 
po! e ; , t , : t N J tal ge bids through its architects 
bber fac x SS ft 
N A How Chester. ] tor ef 
I M B , ‘ t fire H ! leased part f the 
me tor _ I ver \rasay Mfg. Company, Tenth and Walnut streets, ‘ 
' t # . f th ; ter ! fitting it up He expects to be ready for oper 
“. & = Cee It is also reported that the fire, which cause 
Motor ¢ Tarryt : bout 3 00 damage, destroyed several other plants housed 
p Hi é tw e building 
coe t ue tat \ The Mechling Bros. Mfg. Company, Camden, N. J., has 
The Coronet Co! ‘ ; ( Bus ler I t a ae Hoover & Sons, 1023 Cher 
Bro N } } ! ‘ ‘ for ber of presses treet delphia, for the construction of a_ three-stor 
vith the WwW. B Compa! Br A f t t lition, 38 x 100 ft 
I Westinghouse motor e Firestone Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio, will 
r , I Tiny te ©O f rage ol Wood street, west of Broad, Philadel- 
! ts solid tire shop and garage It is having a 
( , ve! t \ \ ‘ ‘ ! stor erected it a cost of about $6000 H Cassel is 


pute t me { 7 post The Vulear Iron Works Company, Wilkes-Barre, 


e manufacture of sugar-making machi 


Si ) t I es it will not require any new buildir yr equi 
, I er { ° 
| | | Baltimore 
( 
Ba MoRE, M MM 
treé 
ace eve var orders were received in Baltimore 
nd more are expected At least one pl 
, . . t nstall machinery, and if the orders continue others 
; ee ss iil as BR H e to do likewise The great amount of business being 
: ; : ; : . 5 ' s one } the Du Pont de Nemours Powder Company, Wilming 
Jansse Le , ; - Del, said to be causing many men to leave the stee 
res sai - W gton to accept employment with the Du P< 
he \le Ve . 
ae ‘oole Engineering & Machine Company, Woodber1 
“—* ; S. Proctor Brady is president, will have t 
Che pl Office Spe (4 ) ¢ cl er for the manufacture of shrapnel jackets 
file oO? ( ) ‘ ontract for these parts involving about $ 
S t » be for the Russian Governme 
( are H \ ’ ) SO (“her cal Compat , Garrett 
| e, eceived a contract from the 
| oO! re I ‘ompany, Wilmington, De 
\er S huri¢ cid It is said the pr 
o! ieT s s ne nr ¢ ncreased by S500 000 
; H | t ‘ ) mocks & Shipbuil gz Con 
orpo! : ‘ rporated t! It stoc} 
| ‘ r the bus PRs ( the vo s 
N S g Compat vhich recent 
— rece : Che officer \ be electe 
| | \ } I Stuart Ss Janne (;eorg 
‘ ; Ve ) liller Balt ore lawvers The 
4 ictior rece t was 
ri ’ : ! se interest tl ew comp 
‘ yr. A. Ser Ke Hat « Hollingsworth Corporati: 


Ivde & Woo e, N et t ontract to Fred A. Havens & 


Bids for c take t 15 x 200 ft 
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ds \ ' 
sewage S rks 
C4 sty ‘ R 
u! i S ‘ . Hi 
B Ba ‘ 
Far 
‘ 
V1 ! é ‘ ‘ { 
Nort f le Balt re 
! ( e! B © W I 
VO = y 
t buil ' \ ‘ 
; ‘ g the ° 
te oS > ’ r 
j Wor \\ ay 
Marsh 1 the B re 
t iT t ‘ ei ‘ 
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1is % r Fr | Perr 
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I . \I e MI 
! \ re Oo n I ring 
t S f t ror} 
© « or s = ew ren té 
é ‘ ree pr ‘ s re l 
Cr er gre It makes I 
= I t ose VT ccent tr ‘ 
' I 
x ‘ essit for machines t , 
¢ juipment perative The : re 
€ ong but hese tors re s etat 
rt t expert ce f the New Eng 
bu ders wit onter ts wl t} * the : 
oO Met ( c tr ge { pa . not story 
rifle I ] t 4 I ow ' pre x < 
Rr g t ‘ ror te r we ve rifles 
= t gener inders ng t Se 
hr or} , ’ , , re he t I 4 . 
orks so where the ‘ . ’ 
nro } : } nA r \\ 
rger s é | b ‘ j es 
rat r tox orders for j ' 
ced 
“ Compa has . ed t ‘ 
I ] 
piles Ww te ened tor é rY nufacture ‘ 
pre she 
‘ 
‘ r Comrt ‘ N H ept 7 
r the m ture f shrapnel shells 
< is hee warded for the nit nidings 
of the ew! created Bridgeport rojectile aa 
cl “ be located or I’nior rvenue Bridge 
The n e shop will be two stories, f x ‘ 
h t rei the ree oO} \ 
stor The personnel of the compa! } nant é | 
: . ze 
it bu t s understood that the business 
the Amer & British Mfg. Con Ir ‘ 
ted t it the structior f t ne \ 
. . it ‘ 
‘ e ( \ Rr 
e-s r dine ‘ ’ 
Emery WI! Cor Pr ence, |] 
stor buil ne 4 . OG ‘ 
erbur Farre Foundr K Machine i 
o ' ifact rer ¢ r hinery wW ' furt} 
} t b rais we « e of the present bu £s 
Rubber Compa ( ypee Falls, Mas pr 
t several new build gs re iding oft 
| 
60 S stories, to rele e space for ur ’ 
oOses the nresent off } i , tare 
a Via } ‘ ‘ .Y Kr gepor C% 
business Warner Brothers Mact ( 
t j er ¢ tun ne b 1 g 
she re The chiner x r 
works Str ford avenue 
t is « ’ Wi es Mass . 
. 
ze industr building <« Federal street. Maurice 
it the hea of the enterprise Sever ' r 
this tvpe have been built in Worcester ‘ 


Chicago 
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\ Cox, Jol Hagegie, The American Steel Tube Compa) Toledo, Ohio 
S. B. Reynolds It will necorporated with a capital stock of $1000 by J. FE. ¢ 
for public service A. Dischinger, and others 
nu ( er O The : Machine & Boiler Company, riqua, © 
oss by fire Che shop entl ncorporated to do general repair busine 
} ’ tir inu re ichinery, has elected Otto A. Simor 
( quipment ind tre sure! J Frank O’Brien, general manager 
Herwig ce-president, and Forrest C. Simon, secret 
on . " It nnou ed t t the O. C. Barber Mining & F 
l Compa North Industry, Ohio, will build a n I 
t t iw | dit 0 x 700 ft., a machine shop 42 x 95 ft 
‘ structures Machine shop and power-houss 
' J low 4 t Will ft purchased 
Detroit 
DeTrRoIT, Micu., May 17 
: A O1 War order continue o be responsible for an incre 
: : d eng ‘ s } facturis operations in this city, although in 
1 engineer ot lacking that purely domestic business is imp 
oO Buying of machine tools in satisfactory volum: 
< a i oO! ted } local merchant nd this activity is not 
nco Nel re t es of new machines, but has spread to second-h 
S s of more than ordinary size of second-hand m 
' ( | Mint had accumulated the past several months and the aw 
oO é rvice he demand for this class of equipment was very ws 
| A 1 it $7 i \ Mura rers ol utomobiles na iccessories ire 
sa red i tl ndustr\ : ver healthy condit 
‘ treet railwa strike which continued for one and ons 
: Cros UA ‘ ( S |ASt veek id some effect on local industries and 
— s, M oi ed ew ts losed for the week end, but the majority o 
ler Company, Lun r mxcn rge plants continued to operate, the men being carr 
onstruction of two-sto! from wor motor trucks Building operations 
First treet d Sixtl 
cl racte! nteresting to the machinery trade ind 
br d re rece ncrete "<¢ omewhat more quiet than the general ind 
iation would seem to warrant 
dw ere new ld d The Morgan Electric Company will establish a pla 
t repall nd Mma rie hops etroit d make this city its headquarters. A factor 
been secured and in addition a large garage and serv 
on will be maintained The company manufactures 
rters for automobiles and plans an annual productior 
000 starters Charles I Morgan is president. 
The Twentieth Centur Metallic Packing Company 
OnI0, M 1 ‘ ncorporated with capital stock of $500 
rs ost unlimites It } pose to manufacture and repair machinery and T. G 
é ‘ ae 3 s ‘ i <ington, K KE. J. Welch, Detroit ind R. C, Wel 
witl é me wanter ic ( re med as incorporators 
rge s ow being The Detroit Stamping Company Detroit, has beer 
our months 4d onal pu! rp ted with $10,000 capit stock to manufacture di¢ 
orde! ov I et met tampil W H. Roberts, Fred Haske 
Cleve ‘ r thes | W. Roberts are the incorporators 
ab : The New Standar« Foundr Company, Detroit 
or rie ™ ‘ 
‘ pit tock from $50,000 to $100,000 
eT the 
a ee ) A. C. Garage, Detroit, has been incorpor 
' I nd machine shop Johr H The 
‘ ; Kelsi nd W. E. Metzeg« The comp 
« { 
\ The \ oO (comp jacks¢ Mich 
( ‘ } ‘ < s require dditior 
s ding to its equipment 
‘ por ( K t, Micl t the Dor \ 
( I iring to enlarge t plant 
re e I 
‘ e Co Mot Mfg. Compar troit, M 
\\ let ( te ts p t Muskeg¢ to t 
t¢ t rew n hine vor It desires 
re ‘ ire! egal o the test cde ces mr ¢ 
bu ng 
The B Motor Compa! I t, Mic! \ u 
} tor ddition to its factor 
The M. } M. Motor Con Mt M 
I erect ar lition to its plant 
= , I new f f the Madison Mfg. Com, M 
n, Micl 0 ft f brick and concrete construct 
I £ pletior it wil cost bout $2500 
( Cal et & Construction Compan‘ ( 
d to its line e manufacture of was! 
; ! of the Standard Hoop Compar B City, M 
; : sumed operatiolr recent 
et Automatic Door Opener Company, Det 
\ has bee! ncorporated with a capital stock of $2 
Alber Russell, Albert Ives, Henry Holland and other 
( ( te Ohie The Port Huron Engine & Thresher Company, Port Hu 
$300, "i ! Mich., has approved plans for its new plant, which will 
ret ‘ Co The t of an office, machine shop, forge shop, casting stor 
t wm forge ) é engine erecting nd testing shop, boiler shop, 
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s rec t this time The jobbing fou I 
t iet but those making a specialt ( 
$ ire still bus) The stove foundrie é 
mprovement is noted in wood-worl gn 
ers ( portable electric drilling mac! ‘ oO 
st eports botl s to business ‘ 
1a) ked 
irre! ! t y turer 
Ohie ‘ Line number ¢ su 
‘ t fre Dayt firms 
cts I t} ’ ' t corres thea 
t compel to ice to their s t ‘ lit 
‘ ers Met i Cor ( 
rp ted w $506 il st t rke 
te post As ir! ements | he 
r th pos inder contract, no n 
quire I K. Slabacl Ge 
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( iti Car Comp Winto place, ¢ 
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Thor Autor t Fire Engine Comp ( 
! pee orporated witl > lf ipital 
The others It plans te erect I 
fire-fighting paratus 
I mae! W \ I onverting t or 
I Bugg Compar Colum! Ohis into 
l gnt 1 nuftacturing 
4 Butlk & Sons Compar foledo, Ohio, has 
rade ontract for the construction of an additior 
the Daytor Engineering Laboratories Cor 
oO O recently mentioned as contemplated 
e pst 1 Transfer Case Compar Springfield, O} 
OI ted with $10,000 capital stock to manu 
ses d othe et er t Justin A 
mong the incorporator 
I Wells Company, Sidney Ohi« re 
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The City Coun S Antonis Ss granted franchis pleted at Everett, Wash., the capacity being incre: 
to the San Antonio Belt & Termir | Railway Company to 100,000 ft per day 
build terminals, statio etc., in San Antonio. The company The Clark & Wilson Lumber Company, Linnton, 
is a subsidiary of the Missou Kansas & Texa Railway building a new storage shed, which will be equipped 
Company, and ccording to the greement with the it t 9-ton Brown hoist, monorail trolley system, and ay 
will « Ve! ot les ¢ 10.00 the onstruction of transfer crane, orders for which have been placed w 
erminals at that “ Colby Engineering Company, Portland 

The Malone Light & Power C P eV I The Fairmount Tile & Brick Company, Monroe, Or 
to instal electr ghti: syst S extend and increase its plant New machinery w 

I I wall Ice ¢ — ‘ s be , rec 
‘ to I e } I Hi t one « The Yakima Fruit Products Company, Nortl 

Wash., recently organized, has voted to increase 

The Chamber of Cor erce ia . , ‘ ‘ ‘ stock fror $50,000 to $100,000, and will construct 

} ‘ for ety 7 1000 cases ; day capacit 
D su f er ry? 1 


&® proposed pl t w vive ¢ ent The Morton Electric Company Morton. Was! 


t ( el \ I I I Mi Broadbent, has been sold to ¢ ‘) Smit} 
| operate ect wit t Wash., who plans improvements 
I B | re ‘ } k 4 small electric lighting plant will be ! 
e manufacturing ] nt at | ‘ t ost of ‘ 0, State Agr iltural College, Moscow, Idaho 
\ m | s bee py | t ( ( e tr I ( t G ,. Collins, Seattle, has been granted 
ore or Ul S ? ! power franchise by the commissioners of King 
‘ t ibe I has organized a company to erect a power ] 
elect } t | to cost bout $20,000 
tr I i ‘ ’ l to! reintorced concrete iddition, 100 x 
' Ss poutne I ‘ r rN of the Settle Box Company, Portland, hay 
‘ { prove re ! Ww ouse & Fouilhoux, ar« tect The 
I H TY I ( | é \ ‘ ree storie nd basement, nad w ( 
f tur é w! $5, 08 
é t he ¢ rpr I Mo MI g Compa ! 1 M 
( ( ] I ! Le ee lin president, W or my ‘ 
! { ( or equippl ts plat wit! ele I I st 
vhiecl bee ! ind power drills 


The \ Schaffer ¢ W The Nelson Mfs Company, North Yakima, W 
tl | f corporated b FE. Fridolf and John Nelso 


‘ stock of $15,000 It will construct a plant 
r Star CG Chine ' = ifacture of fruit-sizing machinery; 
r sion of ) t} t SOK ‘ the According to authentic report optior h been t 
t luplicate tu £ fry f et ) é purchase of the plant of the Simplex Bed Mfe 
¢ fic al T propose ove f uY Kent. Wasl which has been in the hands of rece 
pprox t SH nore tl vear, will be taken over by San Fr 
H RW to and 1 : . ' rie rier If the option is exercised, the plant ‘ 
k ad t Db ! ( rl iles 
ut $ The Riverview Mill Company, Everett, Wash., 
V , M ox Pot f +4 ' ‘ rated for $1' 00 by M. C. Enegles. S. D. Ledfor 
‘ ; cs cy 
I | ‘ ( [ ‘ Lotor ADI ‘ Comp Seattle Ss ve 
, t ‘ ¢ noo 7 ro Ringe Freder I 
pur ( ce { ] ! ‘ 
point the Red ] I 
[.o1 N e! } 


ender ! } ] rt j 
j feature s the ner se t he ! 
‘ ( I l the total « vi } ‘ S45 
! ‘ $ 137,224 S ear and $ f 
ss, I S 1 The increase in the exports of manufactured good 
rders } é obt the 1 . f roe t narticularl marked, the total being $85,539,501 
: e} : t eoutls sce Wn * Seas 0 per cent. over 1914 and of nearly 100 pet 
on of s! ! { ( te! v Ord 1913 As the imports of merchandise fell to 
Ups of hine te for or ‘ ' favorable trade balance exists of over $6,000 
shops change from the « xperience of previous eal 
rict Canadian Stamping Company, Ltd., Walkery 
r t \ I ng ground for a new forging plant 600 ft 
l \ be equipped with the most modern machinery 
= The James Morrison Brass Mfg. Company, Ltd., T 
st o erect a factory 80 by 300 ft for the 1 if 
tere ¢ a apa tgees 
3 f St lard Primer & Fuse Company, Ltd., Toronto, 

— , : ; é 51 I incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000 to manut 
oer e y | es = . a. os , : : aan s : percussion fuses, detonators, heating and electrical m 
ee seco 7 : , “y : Thor s; A. Rowan, Norman Somerville, Harry A. Né 
re eee , . eae Victor H. Hattin and F. G. Waters, all of Toronto, 
past week, I n I corporators 
tensions preparato1 ‘ the ! 
demand is felt for ; al a al ol a4 The Canada Iron Company, Ltd., Guelph, Ont., has 
milling machines rm to manufacture iron and steel sheets and road-n 

‘ er The capital stock is $20,000 and the incorpo! 
Johnson & B ‘ Pilot R ( re t 


Henr B. Sharman, John N. Lyon and Robert W 


machine snop 


The West Virginia M a ? Surprise \ i : 

» —— M Lande’s, Ltd., Montreal, has been incorporated wit! 
reparing t nstall 1 eV | é lDbiese . . 5 
eee : | } ne t stock of $49,000 to manufacture household, office 
type engine and ele ’ . tor furnitures The incorporators are Michael J I 

The Klamath Meat Compar Klar } ( 


son, Outremont, Que., and Bernard Rose, Lawrence T 


started construction 01 meat-} um and Manuel Levitt 


The Weyerhaeuser Timber Com} s ithorized the John L. Wettlaufer, Hugh S. Henry, Arthur He 
immediate constructior f dditic t ts saw ! t cor Tockel and H. W. Page, all of Toronto, have beer 
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é inde! the st ‘ of tine (‘a ad ) & j Col 
Ltd., to manufacture machiner tools, et The pit 
$20,000 
plant of the Rodne Woodenware Company, R« 
s been destroved by fire with a loss < ann 
e saw m of the Gres | s Comy Three R 
vas destroved b fire M t wit! 1 loss ¢ > ( 
\ eburg. Ont s to const? t vag ! 
electr tr smissic I ers ‘ 
J SK s tow er 
ers f r thie ( str ctie oO? ‘ } 2 
I terboroug! Ont close \I : Ar 
of ti tilities <« mir ( 
I nNsMIiSsSio!r I S to be construct i fror Shaw 
to Quebec The Shawinig Water & Pow ( 
Buil g, Montr s the mntracto1 
igvetow kB é ind Tl é Co 
é led to nst iroelect systems 
Berthi ! Lt ©) LW s the t 
I ed to ] é De ste is spr t 
ture The t t « ¢ +} 
, s are Ber Boutet, Dolphis R ‘ 
I iB t ime joseph O. B 
YQ eel ‘ T ‘? i pa Lt Tor nto ‘ 
t ft sto ( S70 t< ' 
ee} ete The , rpor . re ] 
ree ¢ ‘ nd James B. 17 Ol 
mber 1 R. Smith & Sons. Niagara !} 
‘ re é l fire M } vit S ‘ : Th 
Canadian Salt Comnar Lt Windsor, ‘ 
n iss of $ 00 first n k r 7 
é of nere S g he 





or . preside 
Colur Handle & } ber ( ' 7 le 
been incorporate vit Y l at of $100.0 
! ‘ lumber ‘ mill wor rene! rede 
Tol Steve ind Wesle H B I 
‘ t re the orporators 
ronto Ss i! the I i? et te ) mt } 
ee-phase nduction mot for t) hive . 
Tenders clos M M ( I 
the board ¢ ontr 
Ru eto Ont to const! t ew 
est é ‘ > y ~ \ ‘ 
lepal ent « M t de ¢ 
filtratic plant t Niagara-on-th« ‘ 
Hughes. Ottawa. is Minist of Milit 
Hol r M g Con s t ) 
¢ ite central 1 p Fe ger. Ont ' 
‘ 000 tons d i will be elk 
} ‘ Ont s t stall n ele 
‘ ‘ < rl 
Tow ( St Vi < Ont } 
for trical provements 
il u t f the vaterworks yp 
‘ ‘ (oul { ont ‘ 
isoline fir é yg 
\ ructi sh t De ere é t Ss N 
one re A ‘¢ 0 «7 A 
\ I Robins« i ! it bet! oO 
WINNIPEG, MAN M 
id f ‘ hinery is still quiet i not 
' < } to 1 ke prospects for the n 
r er iwiness in tools nd ma er r S 
‘ ime The Various } lis of TY hiner ] 
terworks, lighting plants and other mur pal requir ‘ 
good demamn though ma mur! p ‘ 
T ( nada re not spending 2 } mone is 
( mprovements, ow g ft the gene 1 f r tie 
Reg Sask Ss preparil spend about $75,' 
terwor systen about $ 000 o1 ts a \ 
wnt 
The Saskatchewan Broom Manufacturers td Reg 
~ is getting read’ to enlarge its plant Consider 
¥ machinery will be installed 
The Granby Mining & Smelting Compa: Ltd \ 


will 


The company operates at 


enlarge its smelter there to a capacity of 4000 tor 
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Trade Publications ere itest resistance Catalogue CS des sage i semi S 
dust-proof journal box for steam railroad service while ( 
Turbine-Driven Pumps. — Kerr rine ( : rs journal boxes with torsion-spring and pivot lids 
Wellsville, N. ¥ Bullet No . ‘ee tr railroad service 
) ribes Shaping Machines.—Gould & Eberhardt, Newark, N 
er sup oiler ry ' ng gue Covers a line of high-duty shaping machines 
water ! p ste ' ‘ he ttachments that are furnished After an illustrated 4 
The ist? riptior ff the parts of these machines, illustrations w 
eats . ript the facing pages are given of the 14, 16, 
! “ he ' ’ s. TI S-in. mac hine is discussed it 
Se , 7 4 = } gravings lude cross-sectior liagran 
, ; terior construction 4 number of arrangements 
a es tr motor and single-pulls drive are shown The 
ee : a I ttachments which can be furnished are illustrat 
a 7 riefl described, and a discussion of the shaping n 
neat inne etl . ’ eg . s a manufacturing tool is given, together with illu 
iider refers of operations performed by this company’s mach 
re ‘ ratic ‘ ‘ ‘ Fire Fighting Apparatus.—Waterous Engine Wor 
tr Size n wil é St Paul, Minn Two catalogues and booklet 
The first describes and illustrates motor-driven apparat 
Steel Balls.—Hoover Ste ( \ \ , 
Mic] Pamphlet Neve ‘ rt : ( i of pumping engines, hose wagons, combin at or 
pumping engine and hose wagon, chemical engines, combina 
: r= 3% - ae : 4S Of ons of these types and gasoline fire engines for hand or 
Sear a4 ae ; ; - rse draft The second takes up a line of fire hydrants 
Tables of weights of ba ecin : Ww vaterworks equipment, such as pipe, valves, et The 
. hoc ets illustrate line of hand hose carts suitable for fac 
ible overt is ire give together A tT rY ; 
or use 
yr ting the size of a be ng 
Turntables.—E. J W oodisor Company, 1200 Niagar 
Grinding and Polishing We « treet, Buffalo, N Y Circular Describes the Universal 
a See Greenfield, Mass Circular rat ll bearing turntable, the special feature of which is a 
re — Gescripuio cw mo equipped wit serpentine ball track, in which.there is a high spot at the 
_—— d designed for entire nclose¢ : erarive nte1 nd another at the edge of the table Views of the 
Hus _ rticie O1 nce fferent types of tables which can be supplied either wit) 
d ige, January 14 r without track are presented, together with lists of the 
Chains.—Diamond Ch & Mfg ¢ D We zes in which they can be furnished 
reorgia street, Indianapolis, Ind Folde ( tt Lathe Turrets.—Fay & Scott, Dexter, Maine Catalogue 
the use of Diamond cl or ammuniti ne S} in extensive line of lathe turrets that have been 
other places where rapid continuous rvice is requ brought out for use on tools ranging from 12 to 38-in 
Nut Lock.—Schun Brothers. Met olit \ vings In addition to the regular carriage turret mention 
York City Folder Gives e} ext I , . « lso made of bed turrets designed for application to 
which automat ocks it te e he 1 P t rd engine lathes of the same swings as the carriage 
f set screw, throwing re « it « oni Ay type Besides brief illustrated descriptions of the various 
istrat scriptic vies len ‘ turrets, attention is called to the diameter stops 
ive. M ] that n be supplied for any type of carriage turret Views 
ientstent Weelanliniied 4 Cine irret with the various parts numbered are included 
; ie s ve i drawings showing their construction and _ the 
ze8 Elect a ‘ cae : . bs 2 be observed in ordering 
‘ lustrate scrit nelud ne Barometric Condensers, — Cresson-Morris Company 
ist ooled tor drills eithe? / ladelphia, Pa Form No. 1001 Concerned with the use 
p to , I oml tic i } = baror jet condensers in steam plants, the advantages 
encl dra I ! ‘ i re high vacuum at the exhaust of the primé 
“ ‘ bility to ry the amount of cooling water in direct 
o to the load of the prime mover without impairing th 
tire pum} t , ium, the securing of an operating vacuum under all cor 
lter tine , ons ow operating cost and the fact that dirty, gritty or 
sa Se wling water can be used without necessitating shut 
Gearten ow! for cleaning or repail After discussing the funda 
Sigg principles of the condensation of the steam and the 
si - of this type of condenser, a description of the 
‘ 2 ent and operation of the Beyer counter-current cor 
; 4. ininncanani : ' é I s presented, the text being supplemented by line 
horsepower ratit ; ‘ ind halftone engravings of installations Mentior 
ila ol ead ean ilso made of the Ingersoll-Rogler dry air pump used ir 
nectie with these condensers, and illustrations of th 
Fo ing Machines.—N tt 1s types of pump are presented The report of a test 
Ohio, For & maci “ calli pI on a plant equipped with one of these condensers, and a list 
a OvADN : perator ome of the places in which it is installed are included 
o place sto , , the tter giving in addition to the name of the user, the 
as to th hine r ring re wi ' ut pounds of steam per hour and the type of prin 
ess us? t the plant 
trations of this device ! i lude 
aS ! Portable Keyseating Machine.—John T. Burr & So 
Belt Shifting Pole.—R« roc ( Bric Kent avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y Pamphlet Covers briefli 
Cont Circulat i he principal constructional features and use of a portabl 
~ a : ;, vseating machine equipped with an electric motor 
te The Ire i I I é The machine is intended to be clamped on the shaft 
ture of the pole is ; , ral s to be machined without removing it from the hangers 
a ae x x . the boxes Keyseats up to a maximum length of 12 
= ome ete : - ; } milled either in the ends or middle of shafting having 
ae Pe Ss iximum diameter of 5 in. Views of the machine in ust 
hus overcoming the p I ogether with a condensed specification table are included 
Disk Grinding Machinery.— I Be ( A} istrated description of this machine appeared in The 
~ North ( to! res Ch gO ! | January 21, 1915 
fustrations - , Automatic Nut Tapping Machines.—Robert J. Rodd, 
number of ree manu , ts rve to & ‘uyahoga Falls, Ohio Pamphlet Describes a line of ma 
some idea of the wide scope « haract ery for automatically tapping hot or cold pressed nuts 
pre; SER Teens Serene ee ne ; ranging from 3/32 to ™% in. TIllustrations of the various 
Draft Attachment and Journal Boxes.—T. H. S size of machines are presented, with brief statements as 
ton Company, Rochest \ { B, CS i CE to their capacity, and a general description of the construc 
The first is conce ! K ( raft t ! t ion of the machines and a table of the capacity, output and 
fundamental idea of wl 0 abs butfing sho loor s] e required are included Four of the machines are 
cess of draft gear cap t g shocks t riven by an endless belt, while the two largest ones have a 
itf< or the 1] T ‘ i? ‘ 








